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FOREWORD 

The  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution  is  a 
time  for  commemoration,  for  taking  stock,  and  for  looking  toward  the  future 
of  these  United  States.  As  we  approach  these  anniversary  years  it  is 
imperative  that  we  as  a  nation  consider  from  whence  we  come,  where  we  are 
now,  and  whither  we  go.  In  this  sense,  our  Bicentennial  observance  must  look 
forward  as  well  as  back. 

This  resource  unit  for  North  Carolina  social  studies  teachers  is  more 
than  a  recalling  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  North  Carolina  in  the  Revolutionary 
Era  considers  those  questions  which  have  remained  with  us  since  those  stormy 
years  of  the  American  Revolution.  What  is  the  proper  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  state?  What  are  the  proper  relationships  between  the  states  and  the 
union?  These  two  questions  are  not  yet  answered,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be. 
Thus,  a  consideration  of  them  by  our  students  can  encourage  the  thoughtful 
citizenship  so  important  to  the  Nation  in  this  and  in  all  times. 

North  Carolina  in  the  Revolutionary  Era  is  a  product  of  the  cooperation 
between  the  North  Carolina  Bicentennial  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Both  our  agencies  are  indebted  to  Thomas  and  Barbara  Parramore, 
the  authors  of  this  unit,  for  the  scholarly  craftsmanship  contained  herein. 


Dabney  Enderle,  Director 
North  Carolina  Bicentennial 


A.  Craig  Phillips 
State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 
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UNIT     OVERVIEW 


Unit  Overview  for  the  Teacher 

NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA 
Part  I:  Introduction 

This  unit  is  about  the  history  of  North  Carolina  from  1763  to  1789.  It 
begins  with  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  ends  with  North  Carolina's 
ratification  of  the  federal  constitution.  During  that  quarter-century,  major 
controversy  arose  between  England  and  her  American  colonies,  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  fought,  and  the  new  American  nation  was  created. 

The  authors  of  the  unit  have  elected  to  focus  upon  a  single  theme  covering 
the  entire  period.  This  is  done  in  order  to  gain  coherence  and  simplicity  from 
what  is  really  a  complicated  story  in  which  many  different  themes  are  interwoven. 
The  particular  theme  that  will  be  emphasized  here  is  the  so-called  "state-rights" 
issue-- the  question  of  the  proper  distribution  of  authority  between  a  central 
government  and  the  units  which  compose  it.  This  theme  is  stressed  not  only  because 
it  may  be  traced  as  a  connecting  thread  between  the  opening  and  closing  events  of 
the  Revolutionary  epoch  but  also  because  it  is  a  "living"  issue--one  that  has 
periodically  occupied  the  attention  of  the  American  people  since  1789  and  continues 
to  do  so  today.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  themes  that  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Revolution  and  beyond. 

The  question  of  state-rights  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  individual 
liberty.  Both  the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  state-rights  have  at  times  tried 
to  use  their  arguments  either  to  extend  or  to  contract  personal  freedoms  and  the 
degree  of  popular  control  of  the  American  government.    As  some  see  it,  a  government 
that  is  too  far  away  or  not  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  popular  will  may  be  a 
threat  to  our  traditional  freedoms.  As  others  see  it,  the  expansion  of  the  power 
of  individual  states  is  potentially  destructive  of  personal  liberty  because  individual 
states  are  more  susceptible  to  oligarchical  control  or  cliquish  manipulation  which 
can  also  subvert  the  will  of  the  people.  Whether  one  endorses  or  opposes  the  rights 
of  states  is  not,  of  itself,  an  indication  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  greater  or 
less  individual  liberty.  The  teacher  will  wish  to  consider  the  merits  and  weaknesses 
of  both  sides  of  the  issue  before  taking  it  up  with  the  class. 

A  good  way  to  introduce  the  theme  of  this  unit  would  be  by  taking  up  with 
students  some  aspects  of  the  state-rights  controversy  in  its  most  recent  or  current 
form.  The  State-Rights  Party  of  Strom  Thurmond  and  the  American  Party  of  George  C. 
Wallace  have  been  important  recent  expressions  of  the  state-rights  viewpoint.  When 
the  Nixon  administration  came  into  office  in  1968,  it  promised  to  find  ways  of 
returning  some  of  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  the  state  governments.  The 
appointment  of  "strict  constructionists"  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  initiation  of 
"revenue-sharing"  between  the  federal  government  and  the  states  have  been  among  the 
ways  in  which  Nixon  has  sought  to  fulfill  his  promise  of  a  "New  Federalism." 


Have  the  Thurmond,  Wallace,  and  Nixon  movements  derived  from  a  desire  to 
enlarge  the  popular  liberties  or  to  restrict  them?  Students  may  find  in  debate 
and  discussion  that  this  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  They  may  conclude, 
for  example,  that  gains  in  personal  freedom  for  some  are  made  at  the  expense 
of  a  measure  of  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  others.  But  this  is  probably  almost 
always  the  case—freeing  the  slaves  meant  denying  to  slave-holders  the  enjoyment 
of  their  property.  What  are  some  extensions  of  our  liberties  that  might  be 
gained  without  losses  in  other  respects? 

After  a  consideration  of  state-rights  in  the  present  or  recent  past, 
students  may  be  reminded  that  the  same  issue  was  at  the  heart  of  the  disagree- 
ments which  gave  rise  to  the  Civil  War.  Were  the  state-rightists  of  the  mid-19th 
century  on  the  side  of  more  personal  liberty  or  less?  Again,  the  answer  is  not 
self-evident  nor  is  it  necessary  that  students  try  to  resolve  it.  The  idea  is 
only  to  introduce  it;  they  can  return  to  it  later  if  they  choose. 

It  will  be  useful  to  point  out  that,  when  southerners  argued  in  the  1850's 
and  1860 ' s  in  behalf  of  their  right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  they  drew  much 
inspiration  from  the  literature  of  the  American  Revolution  in  support  of  their 
views.  Many  southerners  felt  in  1861  that  they  stood  in  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  the  northern  states  that  their  forefathers  had  stood  in  relation 
to  Great  Britain  in  1776.  A  student  of  the  Civil  War  has  observed  of  the 
secessionists  that  "Every  one  of  their  constitutional  arguments  had  its  counter- 
part in  the  Revolutionary  quarrel  with  England."  Moreover,  many  of  the  arguments 
against  secession  had  been  used  a  century  earlier  by  loyalists  of  the  Revolutionary 
generation. 

Almost  inevitably,  this  raises  the  question  of  why  we  tend  to  regard  the 
secession  of  the  original  colonies  as  justified  and  the  secession  of  the  Confede- 
rate States  as  unjustified.  The  cynic  may  conclude  simply  that  history  takes 
sides  with  the  largest  battalions.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  differences 
between  1776  and  1861  that  make  one  secession  constitutionally  valid  and  the  other 
invalid.  This  is  a  problem  that  students  should  be  invited  and  encouraged  to 
return  to  from  time  to  time  as  their  study  proceeds. 

The  authors  anticipate  that  students  who  deal  thoughtfully  with  the  state- 
rights  issue  in  the  context  of  events  from  1763  to  1789  will  learn  to  recognize 
the  issue  more  readily  and  deal  with  it  more  effectively  as  it  presents  itself 
to  them  in  their  further  study  of  American  history.  A  careful  examination  of 
daily  newspapers  and  weekly  news  magazines  as  the  lesson  continues  should 
disclose  one  or  more  forms  in  which  the  question  is  currently  before  the  American 
people—in  some  problem  of  school  integration,  voter  registration,  or  elsewhere. 
The  class  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  contemporary  significance  of  the  issue. 

Part  II:  The  Mother-Country  and  her  Daughters 

The  state-rights  issue  became  a  major  concern  of  the  American  people  with 
the  signing  in  1763  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ending  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By 
eliminating  the  French  threat,  the  peace  treaty  gave  Americans  an  opportunity  to 
develop  and  assert  their  own  ideas  of  their  constitutional  rights  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  English  government.  By  imposing  upon  England  the  necessity  of 
raising  revenue  in  the  colonies  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  and  to  defend  the 
newly-enlarged  empire,  the  treaty  also  assured  the  growth  of  antagonism  between 


the  mother-country  and  the  colonists.     Accustomed  by  long  experience  to  pay 
only  such  taxes  as  were  approved  by  their  own  representative  assemblies, 
Americans  would  meet  every  English  revenue  measure  with  fierce  resistance. 
Initial   English  efforts  to  collect  money  through  the  Sugar  Tax  and  other  devices 
drew  protest  largely  from  the  northern  colonies,  who  were  most  affected  by  them, 
but  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765  drew  other  colonies  into  the  resistance—including 
North  Carolina. 

The  colonial   position—that  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  case  of  "taxation  without 
representation"--was  a  state-rights  argument.     The  colonists  were  insisting,  in 
effect,  that  the  composition  of  the  English  Parliament  was  defective  in  that  it 
did  not  include  representation  from  every  colony  (or,  indeed,  from  any  colony). 
In  regard  to  internal  questions,  the  colonists  wished  to  stand  in  relation  to 
their  provincial   assemblies  as  Englishmen  stood  in  relation  to  Parliament. 

This  was  an  argument  that  ignored  the  process  by  which  Parliament  had 
evolved  since  the  Middle  Ages.     In  its  origin,  Parliament  had  grown  out  of  the 
desire  of  English  kings  to  have  access  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential   subjects  of  the  realm.     The  idea  was  to  bring  together 
from  time  to  time  representatives  from  the  aristocratic  and  land-owning  classes, 
the  mercantile  community,  the  Church  and  the  universities.     Geographical   dis- 
tribution of  representatives  was  but  an  incidental   concern.     If  parliament  included 
a  respectable  representation  from  the  leading  classes,  what  did  it  matter, 
Englishmen  asked,  whether  they  lived  in  London  or  Philadelphia?     in  Brighton  or 
Boston? 

And  yet,  even  many  English  observers  conceded  that  the  Americans  had  a 
point.     It  was  not  altogether  clear  that  a  planter  in  Nottinghamshire  could 
speak  for  the  farmer  of  Edgecombe  County,  that  a  Bristol  merchant  was  interested 
in  just  the  same  questions  as  those  in  New  Bern.     Up  to  now,  the  Americans  had 
not  made  a  great  clamor  about  it,  but,  if  clamor  they  must,  did  not  wise  policy 
suggest  a  tolerant  view  of  their  arguments?     If  legal   theory  favored  the  parlia- 
mentary status  quo,  practical   considerations  favored  the  colonists.     Both  sides 
were  right;  both  wrong. 

Students  should  read  the  accompanying  description  of  the  Wilmington  Stamp 
Act  Riots  of  1765  and  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  foregoing  questions. 
But  they  will   find  that  behind  the  question  of  parliamentary  representation 
was  another  that  would  prove  to  be  equally  irksome.     In  resolving  the  immediate 
problem  of  whether  the  Parliament  or  only  the  provincial   assemblies  had  the  right 
to  raise  revenue  in  the  colonies,  was  the  final   authority  to  be  that  of  the  royal 
government  or  that  of  the  people? 

The  official   position  of  the  government  was  the  Tory  view  that  the  colonies 
were  merely  creatures  of  the  King's  will—owing  their  existence  to  a  charter 
which  the  Crown  granted  and  might  at  pleasure  revoke.     The  king,   in  this  view, 
could  repeal   any  action  of  a  colonial   legislature,  dismiss  any  colonial   official, 
impose  any  tax  on  the  colonists.     As  a  father  to  his  people,  the  King  would  wish 
to  know  their  wishes  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  comply  with  them.     But  in  cases 
of  disagreement  between  the  King  and  the  people,  the  King's  will  must  prevail, 
for  the  alternative  would  be  chaos. 

Colonial   leaders,  in  need  of  arguments  to  counter  the  official   viewpoint, 
seized  in  the  1760's  upon  the  constitutional   philosophy  of  the  English  Whigs 
and  adapted  it  to  suit  American  circumstances.     The  Whigs  held  that  royal   tyranny 


could  only  be  avoided  where  the  King's  authority  was  checked  by  a  legislature 
embodying  the  wisdom  of  the  natural  leaders  of  society—the  wealthy  and  well- 
educated—together  with  the  voice  of  the  common  people.  Should  these  checks 
fail,  the  ultimate  recourse  was  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  revolt. 
But  the  right  of  revolt  in  the  colonies  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
would  see  colonial  legislatures  as  the  American  counterpart  of  Parliament  and  to 
whom  it  could  be  shown  that  the  King  was  subverting  the  will  of  these  legislatures. 
American  Whigs  found  little  difficulty  in  adopting  such  a  view  of  matters. 

The  student  should  note  that  this  ultimate  right  of  the  people  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  to  revolt  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  peoples'  right  to  govern 
themselves.  Whigs  who  liked  to  fall  back  on  the  notion  of  popular  revolt  did  not 
characteristically  believe  that  ordinary  people  had  the  wisdom  and  restraint 
necessary  to  govern  themselves.  The  King  might  be  overthrown,  but  it  would  be 
essential,  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  constitutional  balance,  that  a  strong 
new  executive  authority  be  created  as  well  as  some  institution  parallel  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  "best"  people  might  be  exercised.  A 
tyrannical  people  must  not  usurp  the  power  of  a  tyrannical  monarch. 

If  the  will  of  "the  people"  is  the  final  authority  in  constitutional 
questions,  and  if  the  proper  unit  for  assessing  the  popular  will  is  an  individual 
colony  or  state,  then  it  would  appear  that  North  Carolina  has  now— and  has 
always  had—the  right  to  secede  from  the  American  union.  But  have  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  at  some  time  since  1776  surrendered  that  right?  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  the  student  will  need  to  examine  carefully  the  terms  of  the  associa- 
tion by  which  North  Carolina  entered  the  union  in  1789.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  at  that  point  to  the  role  of  the  "nine  old  men"  who  compose  the 
Supreme  Court  and  whose  business  it  is  to  resolve  matters  of  constitutional 
interpretation.  The  question  involves,  of  course,  not  only  whether  North  Carolina 
has  this  right  but  whether  it  should  have  it. 

The  implied  psychological  changes  taking  place  among  Americans  in  the  1760's 
and  1770 ' s  should  also  be  considered  by  students.  As  discontent  manifested  itself 
in  protests,  sometimes  violent,  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  against  the 
Townshend  Acts,  Governor  Tryon's  policies  (the  Regulator  movement),  the  Tea  Act 
(Edenton  Tea  Party),  the  effort  to  coerce  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  so  on, 
the  ancient  habit  of  deference  to  authority  was  being  seriously  eroded.  This  new 
attitude,  one  of  the  truly  "revolutionary"  developments  of  the  era,  not  only 
meant  problems  for  England;  it  meant  problems  for  those  soon  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  creating  a  new  central  government.   How  do  you  govern 
people  who  have  developed  a  deep-seated  suspicion  not  just  of  this  or  that  king 
or  legislative  body  but  of  the  very  principle  of  centralized  authority?  How  do 
you  create  and  maintain  unity  among  states  whose  people  have  come  to  regard 
their  own  legislatures  as  the  ultimate  authority?  To  these  questions  we  turn  in 
the  next  part. 

Part  III:  The  Revolutionary  War 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  fighting  in  1775,  the  constitutional  problem  for 
the  Americans  shifted  from  the  negative  one  of  how  to  combat  the  Tory  viewpoint 
to  the  positive  one  of  the  kind  of  relationship  the  colonies  would  have  toward 
one  another  during  the  war  and,  if  victorious,  afterward.  It  was  not  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  they  would  wish  to  become  one  nation  rather  than  thirteen  or  that 


such  a  tentative  unity  as  they  might  agree  to  could  survive.  Particularly  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the  intense  localism  of  the  southern  states  hampered 
united  effort  and  sometimes  contributed  to  the  defeat  and  demoralization  of  the 
patriot  armies. 

North  Carolina  patriots  realized  from  the  beginning  that  their  success 
depended  upon  that  of  the  patriots  in  other  states  and  Tar  Heel  regiments  were 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  But  such  things  as  guns, 
ammunition,  shoes,  clothing,  and  money  were  always  in  wery   short  supply--as 
were  men  to  do  the  fighting.  At  times  when  North  Carolina  was  directly  threatened 
by  British  invasion  or  loyalist  guerrilla  activity,  the  state  legislature  hesitated 
to  send  men  or  supplies  to  the  aid  of  other  states.  North  Carolina  was  not  the 
only  state  to  refuse  to  comply  with  the  directives  of  the  Continental  Congress 
whenever  congressional  ideas  clashed  with  those  of  state  leaders.  This  made  it 
^/ery   difficult  for  the  states  to  work  out  a  co-ordinated  effort. 

When  Continental  armies  joined  one  another  for  the  defense  of  key  places 
such  as  Charleston  and  Savannah,  disputes  were  likely  to  arise  between  the  civil 
government  of  the  state  concerned  and  military  leaders  from  other  states.  The 
accompanying  account  of  General  Robert  Howe's  clashes  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Georgia  government  is  only  one  of  several  occasions  when  this  kind  of  rivalry  be- 
tween the  states  hurt  the  patriot  cause.  Moreover,  regimental  commanders  from 
different  states  bickered  frequently  among  themselves  over  matters  of  rank  and 
hierarchy.  Soldiers  often  resented  it  when  required  to  serve  under  an  officer 
not  from  their  own  state.  As  the  war  progressed,  however,  trouble  of  such  matters 
arose  less  frequently. 

Rebels  against  one  form  of  tyranny  were  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  dangers 
of  falling  prey  to  another.  North  Carolina  patriots  had  not  declared  their 
independence  of  Great  Britain  in  order  to  be  bullied  by  another  state  or 
collection  of  states.  Each  state  tended  to  behave  as  a  sovereign  nation  voluntarily 
co-operating  as  an  ally  with  other  states.  The  same  attitude  was  to  plague  the 
Southern  Confederacy  later  on,  making  it  hard  for  Jefferson  Davis  to  get  full 
support  from  Confederate  states  far  removed  from  the  major  battle-zones  in 
Northern  Virginia  or  the  lower  Mississippi. 

The  difficulty  in  reaching  agreement  on  the  terms  of  military  co-operation 
still  confronted  the  states  when  their  representatives  began  work  in  1777  on  a 
constitution  for  a  central  government.  Dr.  Thomas  Burke,  a  North  Carolina  delegate 
who  was  soon  to  become  governor,  spoke  for  a  great  many  Tar  Heels  in  opposing 
any  arrangement  which  would  deny  full  freedom  of  independent  action  to  his  state. 
Burke's  insistence  resulted  in  an  article  reserving  to  the  individual  states  all 
powers  not  specifically  delegated  to  the  Congress.  The  final  document,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  guaranteed  each  state  complete  "sovereignty,  freedom 
and  independence"  within  the  new  Confederation.  No  doubt  a  powerful  common 
enemy  could  bind  the  states  together  under  the  Articles  for  the  time  being.  But 
there  was  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  new  structure  would  tumble  like  a  house 
of  cards  in  the  first  crisis  of  peacetime  strain.  No  doubt  such  an  anticipation 
was  not  unwelcome  for  many  at  that  time. 

Students  may  wish  to  speculate  as  to  what  kind  of  problems  would  be  solved 
and  what  sort  might  be  created  if  the  United  States  functioned  today  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  It  is  probably  true  enough  that  military  necessity 
would  have  forced  the  alteration  of  the  Articles  long  before  the  20th  century,  but 
suppose  this  had  not  happened.  Under  such  a  constitution,  the  United  States  would 
probably  have  fifty  representatives  in  the  United  Nations.  (The  class  may  wish, 
at  this  point,  to  look  into  the  question  of  why  the  Soviet  Union  has  three  UN 


delegates  while  the  U.  S.  has  but  one.)  No  state  could  be  forced  by  the  federal 
government  to  conform'  to  the  national  consensus  on  such  problems  as  race 
relations,  education,  taxation,  and  so  on.  Richer  states  would  be  freed  of  the 
necessity  of  contributing  to  the  upkeep  of  poorer  states.  (In  which  category  is 
North  Carolina?)  The  federal  government  would  be  vastly  reduced  in  power  and 
authority  and  the  personal  freedoms  of  Americans  would  no  doubt  be  very  much 
altered.  (For  better  or  for  worse?)  Many  other  differences  between  the  kind  of 
society  we  have  and  the  kind  we  might  have  will  be  apparent. 

Part  IV:  The  Federal  Constitution 

North  Carolina  adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778.  The  new 
central  government  had  no  executive  officer.  The  members  of  the  legislature 
were  tightly  under  the  control  of  their  respective  states.  It  was  not  long 
before  North  Carolinians  were  finding  themselves  being  split  into  two  factions 
over  the  new  arrangement.  Conservatives,  mostly  well-to-do,  eastern,  urban, 
and  commercial  people,  found  the  new  national  government  dangerously  weak  and 
ineffective.  They  complained  because  the  government  could  not  pay  its  bills, 
could  not  maintain  an  army  and  navy  strong  enough  to  merit  the  respect  of  foreign 
nations,  could  not  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  regulations  governing  commerce 
and  business.  The  Radicals,  mostly  western,  rural,  agricultural,  and  poor,  were 
not  directly  bothered  by  these  weaknesses  and  were  pleased  that  the  central 
administration  could  not  interfere  in  their  lives,  could  not  impose  its  will  on 
their  states.  Their  hard-earned  liberties  were  secure  against  governmental 
tyranny. 

For  ten  years,  Radicals  were  in  the  majority  in  North  Carolina.  Nevertheless, 
irritations  with  the  central  government  multiplied  during  the  1780's.  The  new 
administration  was  powerless  to  prevent  trouble  between  neighboring  states  over 
boundaries,  tariffs,  and  other  things.  The  Articles  could  not  even  be  amended 
without  the  consent  of  all  thirteen  states  and  this  made  the  hope  of  improvement 
seem  bleak.  Conservative  leaders  called  for  a  constitutional  convention  to  consider 
either  changing  the  Articles  drastically  or,  better  still,  drafting  a  new  con- 
stitution. Even  Conservatives  hoped  to  avoid  creating  a  new  despotism,  but  they 
were  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Confederation  was  contemptibly 
loose  and  weak. 

Over  the  objections  of  Radicals,  a  constitutional  convention  gathered  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787  and  North  Carolina  was  represented.  A  majority  of  the 
delegates  proved  to  be  in  favor  of  drawing  up  a  new  constitution  and  the  work  was 
begun  immediately.  A  major  problem  arose  over  whether  the  states  should  be 
represented  in  the  new  legislature  on  a  basis  of  equality  or  on  the  basis  of 
population.  North  Carolina,  the  fourth  largest  state,  joined  the  larger  states 
in  support  of  the  latter  proposition  but  agreed  at  length  to  a  compromise  in  which 
representation  in  the  Senate  would  be  equal  while  representation  in  the  House 
would  be  by  population  of  the  states.  Over  the  objections  of  the  North  Carolina 
delegates,  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  popularly-elected 
president,  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  with  unlimited  re-eligibility. 

Most  North  Carolinians  saw  in  the  federal  constitution  a  threat  to  their 
liberties,  to  the  sovereignty  of  their  state.  The  Radicals,  now  known  as  the 
Anti -federalists,  pointed  to  the  absence  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  warned  that  the  states 
would  be  crushed  by  so  powerful  a  central  administration,  and  rallied  enough  support 


to  prevent  North  Carolina  from  ratifying  the  constituion.  During  the  course  of 
the  public  debate  in  North  Carolina  in  1788  and  1789,  there  were  many  incidents 
similar  to  the  one  that  accompanies  this  lesson,  in  which  people  said  and  did 
extreme  things.  Since  eleven  states  had  already  ratified  the  constitution  before 
North  Carolina  reached  her  negative  decision,  the  action  of  the  state  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  act  of  secession  from  the  new  central  government,  her  second  such 
action  within  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

Having,  with  Rhode  Island,  become  a  foreign  country  in  relation  to  her  former 
sister  states,  North  Carolina  spent  a  very  uncomfortable  year  on  the  outside 
looking  in.  It  was  obviously  an  intolerable  condition  and  Federalism  won  new 
converts  with  each  passing  month.  Progress  toward  adopting  a  Bill  of  Rights 
softened  the  antagonism  of  many  North  Carolinians  and  practical  necessity 
weakened  the  resistance  of  many  more.  In  1789,  North  Carolina  gave  in  and  ratified 
the  constitution. 

Even  so,  a  sizeable  proportion  of  North  Carolinians  came  begrudging ly  into 
the  union,  bringing  with  them  a  feeling  of  having  been  coerced  against  their 
better  judgement,  a  sense  of  having  failed  to  receive  satisfactory  answers  to 
their  objections.  This  uneasiness  would  surface  from  time  to  time  in  the  years 
that  followed,  helping  to  keep  alive  the  attitude  that  placed  North  Carolina  on 
the  side  of  secession  when  a  show-down  came  in  1861.  Even  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  20th  century  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  National  Guardsmen  and  federal 
marshal  Is  being  sent  into  the  old  Confederate  states  to  remind  them  of  their 
national  obligations. 

The  teacher  should  remind  students  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  and  permanent 
about  the  constitution  under  which  they  presently  live.  Amendments  have,  so  far, 
changed  the  character  of  the  document  of  1787  very  little  but  one  continues  to 
hear  occasional  calls  for  a  new  constitutional  convention  to  undertake  a  major 
rewriting.  What  would  be  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  number 
of  states  in  the  name  of  greater  efficiency—or  even  to  eliminate  states  altogether? 
In  what  ways  might  individual  and  state-rights  be  strengthened  by  further 
amendments  to  the  constitution?  Does  the  power  of  an  individual  state  really 
serve  as  a  bulwark  to  our  liberties  and,  if  so,  in  just  what  ways? 

In  the  sense  that  some  of  the  issues  that  gave  rise  to  it  are  still  very 
much  alive,  the  American  Revolution  is  not  over  and  may  never  be.  The  student  is 
a  part  of  an  experiment  in  government  which  may  or  may  not  succeed.  Whether  it 
succeeds  or  fails  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  finding  acceptable  solutions 
to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  1765. 
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UNIT  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

I.  Knowledge  and  understanding  objectives 
As  a  result  of  the  unit  study  the  student: 

1.  Knows  several  events  in  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Revolutionary 
Era  (strained  relations,  winning  independence,  establishing  a  new 
nation) . 

2.  Recognizes  the  influence  of  events  of  the  Revolutionary  Era  on  place 
names  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  Understands  and  can  give  examples  of  political  science  concepts  involved 
in  governing  (such  as  authority,  compromise,  liberty,  protest  and  dissent, 
political  groups,  legislature,  rebellion,  treason,  revolution). 

4.  Knows  two  or  three  instances  where  some  colonists  tried  to  keep  English 
rule  rather  than  seek  independence. 

5.  Describes  geographical  and  social  factors  that  favored  or  hindered 
the  cause  of  the  American  patriots. 

6.  Knows  several  economic  as  well  as  political  reasons  for  colonists' 
discontent. 

7.  Distinguishes  between  historical  fact  and  myth. 

8.  Describes  instances  of  the  role  of  the  free  press  in  keeping  people 
informed. 

9.  Recognizes  the  difficulties  individuals  faced  when  making  personal 
choices. 

10.  Distinguishes  the  difference  between  government  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  under  the  Constitution. 

11.  Recognizes  instances  or  examples  of  the  unresolved  nature  of  the 
conflict  between  authority  of  the  central  government  and  units  of 
that  central  government. 

12.  Relates  the  "living  issue"  of  state-rights  to  individual  liberty  and 
personal  freedom  and  to  domestic  problems  in  the  United  States 
today. 
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Instructional  objectives  (continued) 

II.  Social  studies  skill  objectives 

As  a  result  of  the  unit  study  the  student  develops  and  extends  the 
following  skills: 

1.  Locating  and  selecting  information  for  specific  purposes. 

2.  Reading  and  listening  for  information. 

3.  Comparing  and  charting  information  graphically. 

4.  Interpreting  information  presented  in  charts  and  maps. 

5.  Participating  in  class  discussions. 

6.  Debating  issues. 

7.  Role-playing. 

8.  Relating  political  and  economic  problems. 

9.  Developing  a  sense  of  chronology. 
10.  Judging  historical  authenticity. 
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Instructional  objectives  (continued) 

III.  Values  and  attitude  objectives 

As  a  result  of  the  unit  study  the  student  develops  an  awareness  of  and 
sensitivity  to  certain  beliefs  and  values.  As  a  result  of  this  study  the 
student: 

1.  Shows  an  appreciation  for  the  contributions  that  individuals  who 
living  during  the  Revolutionary  Era  have  made  to  our  society. 

2.  Shows  an  awareness  of  the  frustrations  of  both  the  patriots  and 

the  loyalists  (later  the  federalists  and  anti-federalists)  in  regard 
to  the  role  of  authority  in  the  central  government. 

3.  Demonstrates  an  ability  to  view  the  actions  of  the  patriots  from 

the  viewpoint  of  King  George,  members  of  Parliament,  Tories,  Loyalists. 

4.  Shows  an  awareness  that  the  ability  to  resolve  differences  of  opinion 
peacefully  often  requires  compromise  on  all  sides. 

5.  Shows  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  efforts  of  both  sexes 
and  many  races  in  establishing  a  new  nation. 

6.  Has  an  appreciation  for  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  the  American  troops 
in  fighting  the  British. 

7.  Possesses  an  awareness  that  any  infringement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  threat  to  individual  liberty. 

8.  Shows  a  willingness  to  examine  one's  own  beliefs. 

9.  Appreciates  the  unresolved  nature  of  the  tension  between  a  central 
authority  and  the  units  of  that  central  authority. 

10.  Appreciates  the  application  of  the  ideals  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  every 
person 

11.  Appreciates  both  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  the  problems 
of  the  past  and  the  present. 
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UNIT  STUDY  GUIDE 


Content  Outline 


Instructional  Activities 
and  Suggestions 


Part  I.  INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  UNIT  STUDY  (The  activities,  articles, 

exercises  follow  this  study 
guide.) 


Time  span  1763-1789 

1.  Beginning  with  close  of 
Seven  Years'  War 


2.  Ending  with  N.  C.  ratification 
of  the  federal  constitution 


The  setting 

1.  Geographical 

2.  Social 

3.  Economics 

4.  Population 

(N.  C.  population  in  1770  was 
180,000.  Compare  with 
students'  own  county  popu- 
lation.) 


INTRODUCTORY  ACTIVITY 


25 


Part  I.  Re-enactment  of  the  Wilmington 
protests 
Document- transcribed  Nov.  20,  1765 
Gazette  Article,  p.  27 

Part  II.  Freedom  and  responsibility 
of  the  press,  p.  29 


Re-enactment  of  the  Edenton 
Tea  Party,  p.  31 

Exploring  N.  C.  Communities, 
p.  39 


Part  III. 

Activity  1 

Article  A.  An  Eastern  Town  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Revolution,  p. 41 

Article  B.  A  Western  County  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Revolution,  p. 43 

Refer  to  map  showing  Tryon  County 
(transparency,  p.  157) 

Activity  2.  Meeting  people  of  the 
Revolutionary  Era 

Article  C.  History  on  A  Gravestone: 
The  Story  of  Starling 
Gunn,  p.  45 

Exercise  (1)  Studying  Tombstones  in 
Graveyards,  p.  49 

Article  D.  The  Story  of  Joe  Graham 
and  Aunt  Suzy,  p.  51 

Article  E.  The  Wonderful  True-False 
Legend  of  Peter  Francisco,  p.  55 

Exercise  (2)  Parade  of  place  names 
from  the  Era,  p.  57 
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Content  Outline 

Instructional  Activities 

C.     Maj 

or  events 

Activity  3.     Chronology  of  events,  p. 

1. 

2. 

Major  controversy  between 
England  and  the  colonies 

The   Revolutionary  War  was 
fought 

Exercise  (3)  Charting  events  by 
political  divisions:     Britain, 
colonies,  North  Carolina,  p.    63 

3. 

The  new  American  nation 
was  created 

D.     Study  theme  for  the  time  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  Era:     the 
so-called  state-rights  issue 

1.     Question  of  proper  authority 
between  a  central  government 
and  the  units  composing  it. 

Activity  4.     Identifying  and  describing 
the  state-rights  issue,  p. 

Article  F.     The  Conspiracy  Panic 
of  1775,  p.   71 

a.     During  the  Revolutionary 
epoch 

b.     Recurring  issue  in  American 
history  (Civil  War) 

c.     "Living"  issue  today 
(Thurmond,  Wallace,  and 
Nixon  goals) 

2. 

Relation  of  state-rights  to 
individual   liberty 

Part  II.  THE  MOTHER-COUNTRY  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS 


A.  End  of  Seven  Years'  War,  Treaty 
of  Paris,  1763,  its  impact  on 
the  colonies 

1.  French  threat  eliminated 
giving  Americans  opportunity 
to  develop  own  ideas  of 
constitutional  rights 

2.  Treaty  required  England  to 
raise  money  in  the  colonies 

a.  To  pay  costs  of  war 

b.  To  defend  the  newly- 
enlarged  empire 


Activity  5.  Investigating  and  reporting 


the  strained  relations 

Exercise  (4)  Interpreting  pictures 
and  illustrations,  p.  73 

(Students  are  to  beome  familiar 
with  at  least  four  books  that 
include  sections  about  the  Era. 
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raise  money  in  the  colonies 

a.  To  pay  costs  of  war 

b.  To  defend  the  newly- 
enlarged  empire 


Activity  5.  Investigating  and  reporting 


the  strained  relations 

Exercise  (4)  Interpreting  pictures 
and  illustrations,  p.  73 

(Students  are  to  beome  familiar 
with  at  least  four  books  that 
include  sections  about  the  Era. 


! 
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Treaty  assured  growth  of 
antagonism  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies 

a.  Colonists  had  been  paying 
only  taxes  that  had  been 
approved  by  their  own 
representative  assemblies 

b.  First  English  effort  to 
collect  money  in  the 
colonies  was  through  the 
Sugar  Tax 

c.  The  Stamp  Act  of  1765 
affected  all  colonies 

1)  Stamp  Act  was  "taxation 
without  representation" 
a  state-rights  argument 

2)  English  Parliament  de- 
fective because  it  did 
not  include  representa- 
tion from  every  colony 
(or,  from  any) 

d.  Origin  of  English  Parlia- 
ment did  not  include  idea 
of  geographical  distri- 
bution of  representatives 

1 )  Could  a  planter  in 
Nottinghamshire  speak 
for  the  farmer  of 
Edgecombe  County? 

2)  Was  a  Bristol  merchant 
interested  in  the  same 
questions  as  a  merchant 
in  New  Bern? 

3)  Legal  theory  favored 
the  status  quo 

4)  Practical  considera- 
tions favored  the 
colonists  (both  sides 
right,  both  sides 
wrong) 


Exercise  (5)  Students  read  the 
account  of  the  "quarrel  with 
England"  in  at  least  three 
books  including  Chapter  9 
in  Lefler's  North  Carolina. 
(The  accounts  would  cover  the 
time  period  of  1763-1776.) 

Study  the  charts  on  page  73 
of  Adventures  in  American 
History  illustrating  a  hidden 
tax  and  an  indirect  tax. 

Note:  refer  to  the  appendix  of  this 
unit  for  a  list  of  references 
to  textbooks,  pp.  113-127 
Each  shows  appropriate  chapters 
and  lists  of  illustrations  from 
textbooks  on  the  state-adopted 
list. 


Exercise  (6)  Debate:  Resolved 
that  the  British  actions  were 
unreasonable  (reasonable),  p. 


75 


Activity  6.  A  Lesson  in  Historical  In- 
quiry: "Did  the  American 
Revolution  Begin  in  North 
Carolina?"  p.  77 
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e.     Did  Parliament  or  only  the 
provincial   assemblies  have 
the  right  to  raise  revenue 
in  the  colonies? 
(Was  the  final  authority 
to  be  that  of  the  royal 
government  or  that  of  the 
people?) 

B.     Colonial  views  and  positions 

1.  The  Tory  view  -  the  colonies 
were  merely  creatures  of  the 
crown's  will  since  their 
existence  was  granted  in  a 
charter  by  the  King  which 
could,  at  the  King's  pleasure, 
be  revoked. 

a.  The  King  could  repeal  any 
action  of  a  colonial 
legislature  or  assembly. 

b.  The  King  could  dismiss  any 
colonial  official . 

c.  The  King  could  impose  any 
tax  on  the  colonists. 

d.  The  King  would  wish  to 
know  the  colonists'  wtshes 
but  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  King  and 
the  people,  the  King's 
will  must  prevail . 

2.  The  Whig  view  -  this  view  held 
that  royal   tyranny  could  only 
be  avoided  where  the  King's 
authority  was  checked  by  a 
legislature. 

a.  The  legislature  would 
embody  the  wisdom  of  the 
natural   leaders  of  society- 
-the  wealthy  a^d  well- 
educated--togeth2r  with 
the  voice  of  the  common 
people. 

b.  Should  the  legislature  fail 
to  check  the  power  of  the 
King,  then  the  people  had 

a  right  to  revolt. 


Activity  7.     A  Criticizing  Press,  p.  79 


Introduce  Kit  of  Documents   "The  American 
Revolution"  Jackdaws  Publications.     Use 
the  eleven  documents  as  they  are  appro- 
priate to  class  discussions.     Individual 
reports  on  these  should  be  encouraged. 
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c.  The  right  to  revolt  in  the 
colonies  existed  to  the 
extent  the  colonial  legis- 
latures were  viewed  as  the 
counterpart  of  Parliament; 
therefore,  it  could  be 
shown  the  King  was  sub- 
verting the  will  of  these 
legislatures 

d.  The  right  to  revolt  did  not 
necessarily  imply  the  peo- 
ples' right  to  govern 
themselves. 

Where  is  the  final  authority  in 
constitutional  questions? 

1.  Is  the  final  authority  the 
"will  of  the  people"? 

a.  Is  the  state  the  proper 
unit  for  assessing  the 
popular  will?  Then,  does 
N.  C.  have  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  American 
union,  today? 

2.  Have  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  at  some  time  since 
1776  given  up  the  right  to 
secede? 

3.  The  crucial  question  is  not 
whether  N.  C.  has  the  right 

to  secede;  but  should  it  have? 

4.  On  what  basis  did  individuals 
participate  or  not  participate 
in  the  following: 

a.  Demonstrations  against  the 
Townshend  Acts 

b.  Protesting  Governor  Tryon's 
policies  -  the  Regulators 

c.  The  Tea  Act  protests 

d.  The  demonstrations  against 
the  Stamp  Act 


Reviewing  Part  II  -  difficulties  and  trouble 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  daughters 

Review  the  tags  on  the  timeline,  add 
any  not  already  in  place  that  belong, 
distinguish  between  events  in  Britain, 
the  colonies,  and  North  Carolina. 

Refer  to  EVALUATION  suggestions,  use 
any  that  are  appropriate  here. 

Complete  the  issue  of  the  class  newspaper 
with  articles,  editorials,  etc.  suitable 
for  this  time  period.  Examine  reprints 
of  newspapers  of  the  period  (textbook 
illustrations,  Jackdaws). 
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Part  III.  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

Activity  8.  Reading  about  the  War 

A.  Outbreak  of  fighting  in  1775  forcec 

Students  should  read  accounts  of  the 

decisions  for  both  individuals, 

Revolutionary  War  in  at  least  three 

groups,  and  colonies 

books  including  Lefler's. 

1.  Relationship  of  one  colony  to 

Refer  to  the  appendix  for  a  list 

others  during  the  war 

of  N.  C.  battles,  engagements, 

skirmishes,  etc. 

a.  Intense  localism  of  the 

southern  states 

Consult  maps  showing  major 

campaigns.  Nearly  every  textbook 

b.  United  efforts  of  the 

has  such  maps. 

colonies  difficult  to 

maintain,  directives  of 

the  Continental  Congress 
often  ignored 

2.  Question  of  rank  among 
commanders  from  different 
states 

a.  Disputes  arose  among 
civil  governments  of 

the  colonies  and  military 
leaders  from  different 
states 

(Defense  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah-examples  of  the  problem 
of  lack  of  unity.) 

b.  Rivalry  between  the 
states  hurt  the  patriot 
cause 

3.  Rebels  against  one  form  of 
tyranny  didn't  want  to  fall 
prey  to  another  form  of 
tyranny 

a.  N.  C.  patriots  had  not 
declared  their  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain 
in  order  to  be  bullied 
by  another  state  or  a 
collection  of  states. 

b.  This  same  attitude  was  to 
plague  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy later  on,  making 
it  hard  for  Jefferson  Davis 
to  get  full  support  from 
Confederate  states  far 
removed  from  the  major 
battle  zones. 


Recruiting  soldiers 
Incident,  p.  83 


a  North  Carolina 


Activity  9.  Defeats  for  state-rights 
and  for  personal  freedom 

Article  G.  The  battle  of  Savannah: 
A  Defeat  for  State-rights,  p.  85 

Article  H.  Flora  MacDonald  and 
the  North  Carolina  Tories,  p.  87 

Read  and  discuss  how  Flora 
lost  her  property  in  N.  C.  for 
being  on  the  "wrong  side."  Discuss 
the  results  of  the  laws  passed 
in  N.  C.  in  1777  and  1779  which 
permitted  the  confiscation  of 
property  owned  by  Tories. 


Activity  10.  Individuals  and  groups 
in  the  War 

Article  I.  Jack,  A  Black  Hero  of  the 
Revolution,  p.  89 
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4.  Contributions  of  individuals 
to  the  war  effort 


Efforts  to  agree  on  a  constitution 
for  a  central  government  began  in 
1777. 

a.  Thomas  Burke,  a  N.  C.  delegate 
to  the  convention  and  later  a 
governor  of  N.  C,  opposed  any 
plan  which  would  deny  full 
freedom  of  independent  action 
to  North  Carolina 

b.  Burke's  insistence  resulted  in 
an  article  reserving  to  the 
individual  states  all  powers 
not  specifically  delegated 

to  the  Congress. 

c.  The  final  document,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation, 
guaranteed  each  state  complete 
"sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence"  within  the  new 
Confederation. 

d.  Imagine  what  kinds  of  problems 
would  be  solved  and  what  sort 
might  be  created  if  today  the 
United  States  operated  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

1)  Under  such  a  constitution, 
the  U.  S.  probably  would 
have  50  representatives  in 
the  United  Nations  instead 
of  only  one. 

2)  No  state  could  be  forced  by 
the  federal  government  to 
conform  to  the  national  con' 
sensus  on  such  problems  as 
race  relations,  education, 
taxes,  etc. 


Article  J.  N.  C.'s  Black  Soldiers 
in  the  War,  p.  91 

Article  K.  N.  C.  Indians  and  the 
Revolution,  p.  93 

Article  L.  Women  in  the  War,  p.  95 

Review  the  information  about  people  for 
whom  N.  C.  counties  and  county  seats  are 
named. 

Exercise  (7)  Surrender  at  Yorktown 
and  the  band  played,  p.  97 

Refer  to  text  and  reference  books  for 
description  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
ti  on . 

See  Lefler,  pp.  179-180. 


Clarify  and  extend  understanding  of 
the  political  science  concepts  listed 
under  Vocabulary  Development. 


Review  entries  on  the  time  line 
during  this  part  of  the  study. 
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3)  Richer  states  would  be  freed 
of  the  need  to  contribute 

to  the  upkeep  of  poorer 
states,  (In  which  category 
is  N.  C?) 

4)  The  federal  government  would 
be  vastly  reduced  in  power 
and  the  personal  freedoms 
of  Americans  would  no 
doubt  be  very  much  altered 
(For  better  or  for  worse?) 

5)  What  other  differences  are 
apparent  between  the  society 
we  have  and  the  society  we 
might  have  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 


Part  IV.  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION 

A.  N.  C.  adopted  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  1778 

1 .  The  new  central  government  had 
no  executive  officer.  The 
members  of  the  central  govern- 
ment's legislature  were 
tightly  under  the  control  of 
their  respective  states. 

2.  North  Carolinians  split  into 
two  factions  because  of  the 
new  arrangement. 

a.  Conservatives  found  the 
new  national  government 
weak  and  ineffective. 

1)  Mostly,  the  Conser- 
vatives were  from 
eastern  N.  C,  well- 
to-do,  urban,  commerce, 
and  trade  areas 

2)  They  complained  the 
national  government 
could  not  maintain  an 
army  or  navy  strong 
enough  to  have  respect 
of  foreign  nations, 
could  not  pay  bills,  and 
could  not  govern  trade 
and  business  uniformly. 


Review  of  Part  III  -  the  War.  Refer 
to  the  EVALUATION  secti on . 

Complete  another  edition  of  the  class 
historical  newspaper. 


Activity  11  ♦ 


The  Articles  of  Confederal 
and  the  colonies 


Read  about  the  Articles  1n  at  least  two 
textbooks  for  an  overview  of  the  national 
scene. 

Dramatic  Story  to  read  aloud:  "Shays' 
Rebellion"  page  93  in  Teacher's  Edition 
of  We  the  People,  Heath  and  Company. 
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Radicals  were  pleased  the 
central  administration 

Activity  12.  The  Constitution 

could  not  interfere  with 

For  N.  C.  account,  read  Lefler,  pp  180-18' 

their  lives. 

Article  M.  The  Constitution  and  the 

1)  Radicals  were  mainly 

Preacher  Man,  p.  99 

people  from  western 

N.  C,  rural ,  poor, 

and  agricultural 

interests 

2)  From  1778-1789,  about 

ten  years,  the  Radicals 

were  in  the  majority 

in  N.  C.  and  influenced 

decisions 

3.  The 

new  central  administration 

was 

ineffective,  the  Articles 

cou 

Id  not  be  amended  without 

consent  of  all  13  states. 

a. 

Neighboring  states  had 
troubles  over  boun- 
daries, tariffs,  and  other 
matters . 

b. 

Conservatives  called  for  a 
constitutional  convention 
to  change  the  Articles,  or 
to  draft  a  new  constitu- 
ti  on . 

B 

.  A  Constitutional  Convention 
gathered  in  Philadelphia  in  1787 

1.  The 

majority  of  delegates 

General  references  to  information  about 

favored  drawing  up  a  new 

the  Constitution: 

constitution  and  work  began 

Eibling's  Foundations  of  Freedom, 

2.  Maj 

or  problem  -  that  of  proper 

Unit  4,  pp  174-241 

representation 

Bidna's  We  the  People,  pp  107-118,  a 

a. 

Should  states  be  repre- 
sented in  the  new  legis- 
lature on  basis  of 
equality  or  on  the  basis 
of  population? 

briefer  account 

b. 

N.  C,  the  fourth  largest 

Dramatic  story  to  read  aloud:  "Who 

state,  joined  the  larger 

Speaks  Now?"  Ben  Franklin's  comments 

states  in  support  of  re- 

at the  Constitutional  Convention,  page 

presentation  on  basis  of 

94  Teacher's  Edition  of  We  The  People. 

i 

If 

population. 
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c.  Compromise  reached  whereby 
the  Senate  would  consist 
of  equal  representation 
and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives based  on  the 
population  of  the  states. 

d.  Executive  power,  objected 
to  by  N.  C.  delegates,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
popularly-elected  president, 
independent  of  the 
legislature,  and  with 
unlimited  re-eligibility 

to  continue  in  office. 

3.  North  Carolinians  viewed  the 
new  federal  constitution  as  a 
threat  to  their  liberties  and 
to  the  sovereignty  of  their 
state 

a.  Radicals,  now  known  as 
Anti -federalists,  were 
worried  about  the  absence 
of  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

b.  During  the  period  1787- 
1788,  N.  C.  debated  the 
new  constitution 

c.  When  N.  C.  reached  her 
negative  decision,  eleven 
states  had  already  rati- 
fied the  constitution. 

1)  This  action  equivalent 
to  an  act  of  secession 
from  the  central  govern- 
ment 

2)  Second  such  action  of 
secession  of  N.  C.  in 
12  years,  the  first 
being  secession  from 
English  rule. 

d.  During  1788,  N.  C.  and 
Rhode  Island  were  like 
foreign  countries  in 
relation  to  their  eleven 
s1st«r  states. 
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Bill  of  Rights  added  to  the 
constitution  and  N.  C.  ratified* 
the  constitution,  joining  the 
United  State  in  1789. 

1.  Federalists  gained  new  converts 
during  the  preceding  year. 

2.  Yet,  many  North  Carolinians 
felt  coerced  against  their 
better  judgment  to  join  the 
Union. 


Review  of  Part  IV  -  Establishing  a 
a  new  nation. 

Complete  a  third  issue  of  the  class 
historical  newspaper. 

Complete  the  placing  of  tags  on  the 
timeline. 

Compare  the  state-rights  issue  of 
developing  the  Constitution  to  the 
state-rights  issue  involved  in 
declaring  independence  from  Britain, 
What  are  the  similarities,  the 
differences? 


Part  V.  Epilogue 

A.  The  constitution  has  been  amended 
but  changed  very  little  since 
1787. 

a.  In  what  ways  might   individual 
rights  and  state-rights  be 
strengthened  by  further 
amendments? 

b.  Does  the  power  of  an  individual) 
state  serve  as  a  bulwark  to 

our  liberties?  In  what  ways? 

B.  What  issues  facing  Whigs  and  Tories 
in  1765  exist  today?  What  kinds 

of  solutions  are  being  proposed? 
Are  they  likely  to  succeed  or 
not? 


EVALUATION: 
pp.  103-111 


Follow  suggestions  on 

of  this  unit. 


UNIT     ACTIVITIES 


i 
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INTRODUCTORY  ACTIVITY 

To  introduce  the  unit  study,  refer  students  to  a  news  article  in  the 
November  20,  1765  edition  of  the  North-Carolina  Gazette.  (It  is  reproduced  on 
page  148  of  Lefler,  North  Carolina,  Second  Edition.  The  document  has  been  trans- 
cribed beginning  on  the  next  page  to  assist  the  class  in  reading  and  studying  the 
contents  of  the  article.  Note  the  skull  and  crossbones  where  the  hated  stamp  was 
to  appear. ) 

There  are  two  purposes  to  be  achieved  in  this  opening  activity.  One  is  to 
re-enact  the  scenes  of  the  Wilmington  protests  and  Edenton  Tea  Party  to  show  how 
individual  people  were  involved  at  a  personal  level  in  the  conflict  with  Britain. 
The  other  is  to  consider  the  issue  of  a  free  versus  a  controlled  press  both  then 
and  today. 

Part  I.    Dramatic  presentation  -  citizens  of  Wilmington  protest  the  Stamp 

Act 

Either  assign  a  group  of  students  to  study  the  Gazette  article 
or  do  so  as  a  class  activity.  List  and  describe  the  various  scenes  to  be 
included.  Assign  several  speaking  parts.  Plan  to  simulate  the  bonfires, 
make  the  effigy  of  the  "Honourable  Gentleman,"  and  secure  props  such  as  the 
bell ,  drum,  etc. 

Following  the  presentation  to  the  class,  review  the  meaning  of  the 
protest  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  Stamp  Officer,  Governor  Tryon,  and  King 
George.  How  would  their  views  differ  from  those  of  the  leaders  of  the 
protest? 

Part  II.   Class  discussion  -  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  press 
(Refer  to  the  suggested  questions  on  page  24.) 

Part  III.  Dramatic  presentation  -  women  at  Edenton  have  their  own  tea  party 
(Refer  to  the  suggestions  on  page  25.) 
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Transcribed  document 

(November  20,  1765)  THE  (Numb.  58.) 

NORTH-CAROLINA  GAZETTE 

Wilmington,  November  10 

On  Saturday  the  19th  of  last  Month,  about  Seven  of  the  Clock  in  the  Evening, 
near  Five  Hundred  People  assembled  together  in  this  Town,  and  exhibited  the  Effigy 
of  a  certain  HONOURABLE  GENTLEMAN,  and  after  letting  it  hang  by  the  Neck  for  some 
Time,  near  the  Court  House,  they  made  a  large  Bonfire  with  a  Number  of  Tar  Barrels, 
&c.  and  committed  it  to  the  Flames.  The  Reason  assigned  for  the  People's  Dislike 
to  that  Gentleman,  was,  from  being  informed  of  his  having  several  Times  expressed 
himself  much  in  Favour  of  the  STAMP-DUTY.  After  the  Effigy  was  consumed,  they 
went  to  every  House  in  Town,  and  bro't  all  the  Gentlemen  to  the  Bonfire,  and  insisted 
upon  their  drinking,  LIBERTY,  PROPERTY,  and  no  STAMP-DUTY,  and  Confusion  to  Lord  B-te 
and  all  his  Adherents,  giving  three  Huzzas  at  the  Conclusion  of  each  Toast.  They 
continued  together  until  12  of  the  Clock,  and  then  dispersed,  without  doing  any 
Mischief.  And, 

On  Thursday,  31st  of  the  same  Month,  in  the  Evening,  a  great  Number  of  People 
again  assembled,  and  produced  an  Effigy  of  LIBERTY,  which  they  put  into  a  Coffin, 
and  marched  in  solemn  Procession  with  it  to  the  Church-Yard,  a  Drum  in  Mourning 
beating  before  them,  and  the  Town  Bell,  muffled,  ringing  a  doleful  Knell  at  the 
same  Time;  -  But  before  they  committed  the  Body  to  the  Ground,  they  thought  it 
adviseable  to  feel  its  Pulse;  and  when  finding  some  Remains  of  Life,  they  returned 
back  to  a  Bonfire  ready  prepared,  placed  the  Effigy  before  it  in  a  large  Two-arm 'd 
Chair,  and  concluded  the  Evening  with  great  Rejoicings,  on  finding  that  LIBERTY 
had  still  an  Existence  in  the  Colonies.  Not  the  least  Injury  was  offered  to  any 
Person. 

On  Saturday  the  16th  of  this  Inst.  William  Houston,  Esq.,  Distributor  of 
STAMPS  for  this  Province,  came  to  this  Town;  upon  which  three  or  four  Hundred 
People  immediately  gathered  together,  with  Drums  beating  and  Colours  flying,  and 
repaired  to  the  House  the  said  Stamp-Officer  put  up  at,  and  insisted  upon  knowing, 
'Whether  he  intended  to  execute  his  said  Office,  or  not?'  He  told  them,  'He 
should  be  very  sorry  to  execute  any  Office  disagreeable  to  the  People  of  the 
Province.'  But  they,  not  content  with  such  a  Declaration,  carried  him  into  the 
Court  House,  where  he  signed  a  Resignation  satisfactory  to  the  Whole. 

As  soon  as  the  Stamp-Officer  had  comply 'd  with  their  Desire,  they  placed  him 
in  an  Arm-Chair,  carried  him  first  round  the  Court-House,  giving  three  Huzzas 
at  every  Corner,  and  then  proceeded  with  him  round  one  of  the  Squares  of  the 
Town,  and  sat  him  down  at  the  Door  of  his  Lodgings,  formed  themselves  in  a  large 
Circle  round  him,  and  gave  him  three  Cheers:  They  then  escorted  him  into  the 
House,  where  was  prepar'd  the  best  Liquors  to  be  had,  and  treated  him  wery 
genteely.  In  the  Evening  a  large  Bonfire  was  made,  and  no  Person  appeared  in  the 
Streets  without  having  LIBERTY,  in  large  Capital  Letters,  in  his  Hat.  They  had 
a  large  Table  near  the  Bonfire,  well  furnish'd  with  several  Sorts  of  Liquors, 
where  they  drank  in  great  Form,  all  the  favourite  American  Toasts,  giving  three 
Cheers  at  the  Conclusion  of  each.  The  whole  was  conducted  with  great  Decorum, 
and  not  the  least  insult  offered  to  any  person. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ACTIVITY  -  Part  II  Class  discussion 

Freedom  and  Responsibility  of  the  Press 

In  the  accompanying  article  from  the  Wilmington  North  Carolina  Gazette  for 
November  20,  1765,  can  you  tell  which  side  of  the  Stamp-Act  debate  the  editor 
was  on?  Which  phrases  or  statements  are  the  best  clues? 

Do  you  think  Governor  Tryon  should  have  permitted  this  article  to  appear  in 
the  paper  or  the  editor  to  go  unpunished?  Was  there  a  danger  that  such  an  article 
might  encourage  more  such  demonstrations? 

Do  you  think  the  editor  of  the  paper  should  have  allowed  his  own  feelings 
to  show  in  the  way  he  wrote  the  article?  Should  he  have  been  more  objective  and 
less  opinionated?  Should  news  articles  that  appear  in  newspapers  give  only  the 
facts  and  avoid  opinions?  What  is  the  responsibility  of  a  free  press  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind? 

The  report  of  the  Stamp-Act  Riots  in  Wilmington  provides  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  issues  around  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  press.  Clearly, 
the  colonial  government  might  have  forbidden  or  suppressed  this  news.  Maybe  the 
editor  should  not  have  needed  government  interference  in  order  to  suppress  the 
article  and  perhaps  prevent  many  readers  from  finding  out  about  the  riots.  And 
maybe,  if  he  felt  it  necessary  to  print  the  item,  he  should  at  least  have  written 
it  up  in  a  way  that  would  leave  his  paper  neutral  as  between  the  government  and 
the  rioters.  Does  the  newspaper  your  family  reads  sometimes  handle  news  in  this 
way?  Can  you  find  a  slanted  article  like  this  in  today's  paper?  If  you  find 
one,  will  it  indicate  that  the  editor  or  staff  of  your  newspaper  lacks  a  good 
understanding  of  his  duty?  Maybe  you  can  discuss  these  questions  with  your  class- 
mates and  find  out  how  they  feel  about  it.  When  you  do,  take  a  look  at  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  see  what  it  says.  You  might  be  surprised. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ACTIVITY  -  Part  III 


Dramatic  Presentation:  Re-enactment  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party 

Edenton  was  one  of  three  North  Carolina  ports  from  which  relief  supplies  for 
Boston  were  sent  in  the  summer  of  1774.  On  October  25,  fifty-one  ladies  from  at 
least  five  counties  gathered  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Penelope  Barker  and 
declared  that  they  could  not  "be  indifferent  to  whatever  affected  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  country."  They  signed  an  agreement  to  do  everything  they  could 
to  demonstrate  their  support  of  the  American  cause. 

Arrange  for  the  tea  party  by  assigning  roles  and  making  preparations  for 
items  to  be  served  and  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  A  "reporter"  should  cover 
the  event  so  it  can  be  written  up  for  the  class  newspaper.  Decide  whether  the 
ladies  used  tea  from  India  or  prepared  their  own  tea  from  local  materials. 
Perhaps  they  had  sweet  cakes. 


Sassafras  Tea 


Mint  Tea 


Dry  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  the  sassafras 
tree.  Pour  boiling  or 
very  hot  water  over  the 
dried  root.  Allow  to 
rest  until  water  flavored, 
Remove  the  sassafras, 
sweeten  to  taste.  Serve 
hot  or  cold. 


Pour  boiling  or  very 
water  over  fresh  mint  leaves, 
allow  to  stand  about  five 
minutes,  remove  mint  leaves 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  Serve 
either  hot  or  cold. 


To  Make  Oring  Cakes  * 

Take  ye  pill  of  4  Oringes  being  first  pared  &  ye  meat 
taken  out,  boyle  them  tender  &  beat  them  small  in  a 
Morter  of  marble,  then  tak  ye  meat  of  them  &  2  more 
Oringes,  the  seeds  and  skin  being  picked  out,  &  mix 
it  with  ye  pill  that  are  beat  sett  it  on  ye  fire  with 
a  Spoonfull  of  Oring  flower  watter,  keep  it  stiring  till 
the  Mixster  be  prety  well  dryed  up;  then  have  ready  to 
every  pound  of  pulp  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  Double  refined 
Sugar,  make  ye  Suger  very  hott  and  dry  upon  ye  fire  then 
mixe  it  with  ye  pulp  &  sett  it  over  ye  fire  again  till  ye 
Sugar  be  melted  but  be  sure  it  do  not  boyle;  then  you  may 
put  in  a  little  of  the  pills  fine  cutt  or  greated,  and  when 
it  is  cold  drop  it  upon  double  paper  and  dry  it  before  ye 
fire  when  you  turn  them  put  2  together  or  you  may  keep  them 
in  deep  glasses  or  potts. 


*"A  Tryon  Palace  Trifle  or  Eighteenth  Century  Cookery,  Etc. 
N.  C.  1960. 


Tryon  Palace.  New  Bprn, 
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UNIT  ACTIVITY 


Preparing  and  Publishing  a  Newspaper  to  show  "How  North  Carolina  Became  An 
Independent  State." 

Each  issue  of  the  newspaper  should  have  at  least  five  parts: 

1.  news  reports  and  articles, 

2.  editorials, 

3.  political  cartoons, 

4.  letters  to  the  editor,  and 

5.  miscellaneous  items  of  special  interest. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  reinforce  and  extend  the  students' 
knowledge  of  events  and  people  presented  in  the  main  part  of  the  unit  study.  The 
activity  may  be  used  as  a  culminating  activity  with  the  preparation  of  the  paper's 
contents  aimed  at  selecting  the  more  important  events  to  include. 

Plan  at  least  three  editions  of  the  paper.  There  should  be  one  for  each  of 
the  three  periods  in  the  Revolutionary  Era: 

1.  strained  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  her  daughters, 

2.  winning  independence,  and 

3.  establishing  a  new  state  and  nation. 

Single  sheet  "Extras"  may  be  published  for  unusually  significant  events.  Students 
may  take  sides  in  writing  editorials  or  letters  to  the  editor.  Locate  the  publica- 
tion in  either  the  students'  own  county  or  Tryon  County  or  Edenton.  Adhere  to  the 
community  setting  and  point  of  view  described  in  the  study  materials  about  an  eastern 
town  and  a  western  county.  Letters  to  the  editor  could  come  from  across  the  state. 

Organize  the  class  into  groups  to  publish  the  paper  with  each  group  taking 
a  specific  assignment  for  news,  editorials,  cartoons,  miscellany.  If  producing 
multiple  copies  of  the  papers  is  not  feasible  (although  a  good  way  to  involve 
families  in  the  study),  plan  a  "classroom  edition"  using  large  poster  or  tag 
board  for  pages.  Students  may  either  print  or  have  typed  their  material  then 
paste  it  to  pages  in  newspaper  layout.  Consult  illustrations  in  books  for 
pictures  of  newspapers  of  the  time  for  layout  ideas.  Lefler's  books  have  pages 
reproduced  as  do  other  textbooks. 

If  this  activity  goes  well  share  it  with  the  local  newspaper  feature  editor. 
Members  of  the  bicentennial  committee  will  be  interested  in  seeing  this  kind  of 
student  work.  Invite  members  of  this  committee  or  the  local  historical  association 
to  read  and  evaluate  the  authenticity  of  the  newspaper. 
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VOCABULARY  AND  CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT 


Throughout  the  unit  study  the  following  words  and  terms  are  used.  The 
student  needs  a  good  understanding  of  each  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  the  unit  theme.  Students  should  be  able  to  define  each  term  and 
give  one  or  two  examples  of  each  (both  historical  and  present  day  examples). 
During  class  discussions  pause  to  clarify  meanings.  An  old-fashioned  spelling 
bee  when  definitions  are  given  instead  of  spellings  would  be  a  way  of  reviewing 
the  students'  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  terms. 


Government  Unit 

Parliament 

Provincial  Congress 

Continental  Congress 

colony 

state 

confederation 

union 

legislature 

republic 

colonial  assembly 


Political  Groups 

Whigs 

Tories 

rebels 

patriots 

loyalists 

federalists 

anti-federalists 

radicals 

conservatives 


Add  others  here: 


Political  Science  Concepts 

declaration 

resolves 

ratify 

authority 

rebellion 

secession 

indirect  tax 

sovereign 

compromise 

boycott 

protest  and  dissent 

riot 

grievances 

heresy 

treason 

liberty 

personal  freedoms 

oath  of  allegiance 

alliance 

treaty 

direct  tax 


Military 

mi  1  i  ti  a 

continental  army 
provincial  army 
minutemen 


NOTE:  vocabulary  development  is 
People,  Heath  and  Company, 
111,  115. 


especially  well  done  and  helpful  in  We  The 
Refer  students  to  pages  93,  97,  101,  107, 
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SPECIAL  INDIVIDUAL  REPORTS 


To  extend  and  supplement  the  study  especially  on  the  national  level,  indi vi 

dual  students  may  investigate  and  report  (either  orally  or  writing)  the  events 

and  people  in  other  colonies.  These  findings  should  be  shared  with  the  class 

in  discussions  as  the  reports  fit  in  with  the  topics  under  consideration. 


Suggested  topics: 

Thomas  Paine1 s  Common  Sense 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

Battle  of  Lexington 

Boston  Massacre 

Boycott  of  British  goods 

Boston  Tea  Party 

Displeasure  with  "Intolrable  Acts" 

"Sons  of  Liberty" 

Add  others  of  interest  to  students 


Suggested  Names 
Patrick  Henry 
Samuel  Adams 
John  Adams 

General  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
Baron  von  Steuben 
Daniel  Shays 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Jefferson 
George  Rogers  Clark 
James  Madison 
Crispus  Attucks 
John  Peter  Zenger 
Peter  Salem 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND 
EXERCISES 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  EXERCISES 


ACTIVITY  1  Exploring  North  Carolina  Communities 

In  the  Revolutionary  Era 

Colonial  Communities 

Edenton  -  eastern,  trading,  urban 
Tryon  County  -  western,  rural  farming 
Student's  own  county  - 

For  each  community  determine  a  description  with  information  in  the 
following  headings: 

1.  Physical  setting  -  geographical  factors  (may  use  maps) 

2.  Living  -  homes,  families,  variety  of  activities,  services  needed 

and  how  they  were  provided 

3.  Working  -  how  people  made  their  living  or  how  they  earned  it. 

(Distinguish  between  making  and  earning.) 

4.  Daily  routines  of  adults 

5.  Daily  routines  of  teenagers 

6.  Community  activities  such  as  government  procedures,  community  leaders 

7.  Miscellaneous  -  of  special  interest,  significance 

Compare  your  own  historical  community  with  Edenton  and  Tryon  County. 
Which  of  these  two  was  more  like  the  student's  own  historical  community? 
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Article  A. 

An  Eastern  Town  on  the  Eve  of  the  Revolution 

North  Carolina  had  only  a  few  towns  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  none  with  more  than  a  few  hundred  people  living  in  it.  Most  of  these 
towns  were  on  the  eastern  sounds  and  rivers  where  they  offered  convenient  places 
for  merchants  from  New  England  and  the  West  Indies—sometimes  even  traders  from 
Europe--to  buy  and  sell  goods.  The  towns  were  also  important  as  centers  of 
government  and  most  of  the  important  people  of  North  Carolina  lived  either  in  or 
yery   near  some  such  town  as  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  Halifax,  Brunswick,  or  Edenton. 

Edenton  at  this  period  had  maybe  a  hundred  private  homes,  most  of  them  poor 
and  small  places  where  a  good-sized  family  had  to  share  two  or  three  rooms. 
There  were  a  few  handsome  homes  such  as  the  "Cupola  House"  and  "Hayes"  plantation 
and  a  ^jery   fine  court  house.  There  were  a  couple  of  inns  where  travellers  could 
rest  for  a  night  or  two  from  the  tiring  ordeal  of  carriage  travel  and  there  were 
perhaps  two  dozen  or  so  small  shops  and  stores  down  near  the  bayside  or  adjoining 
the  wharves  and  warehouses.  Edenton  also  had  a  pretty  little  Anglican  church— 
St.  Paul's  —  a  newspaper  (called  the  Gazette),  and  a  "ropewalk"  (a  facility 
for  making  rope,  mostly  for  the  hundreds  of  ships  that  arrived  and  left  here 
each  year). 

Edenton,  like  most  of  the  villages  on  the  coast,  was  a  sailors'  town  and 
there  were  always  a  dozen  or  more  ship's  crews  waiting  to  put  to  sea  or  just 
landed  after  a  long  cruise  and  trying  hard  to  make  up  for  two  or  three  weeks 
without  fresh  food  or  the  company  of  women.  They  brought  profit  to  the  merchants 
and  craftsmen  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country  but  they  also  brought 
fever  and  disease,  especially  in  the  summer.  As  the  war  approached,  Edenton's 
shallow  harbor,  which  prevented  large  vessels  from  visiting  there,  would  prove 
to  be  a  great  asset  to  the  patriots  because  it  was  an  ideal  place  for  little 
merchant-ships  to  come  in  and  hide  from  the  big  British  naval  vessels  that 
prowled  up  and  down  along  the  Outer  Banks  trying  to  sink  or  capture  American  ships. 

For  its  size,  Edenton  had  a  population  that  represented  a  wide  variety  of 
nationalities  and  languages.  Among  those  who  had  come  to  live  here  were  French- 
men, Germans,  Scots,  Swiss,  Irish,  West  Indians,  and  Yankees  from  the  northern 
colonies.  Many  of  the  Negroes—nearly  all  of  whom  were  slaves— were  native 
Africans  who  still  spoke  their  own  languages  or  else  a  curious  lingo  made  up  of 
English  and  African  and  invented  words  that  was  very  strange  to  anyone  not  familiar 
with  it.  Most  of  the  heavy  work  of  rolling  barrels  and  loading  ox-carts,  of 
building  and  cleaning  and  carrying,  was  done  by  the  slaves. 

The  half-dozen  or  so  really  prominent  families  of  Edenton— such  as  the  Johnstons 
of  "Hayes"— were  the  leaders  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  Edenton  but  throughout  the 
colony.  Samuel  Johnston,  Joseph  Hewes,  James  Iredell,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson 
were  Edenton  men  whose  published  writings  and  political  and  military  services 
were  extremely  important  to  North  Carolina  in  the  period  from  1763  to  1789.  Ever 
since  it  was  established  some  sixty  years  earlier,  Edenton  had  been  accustomed 
to  playing  a  key  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  would  continue  to  have  a 
considerable  influence  in  the  state  for  a  generation  longer. 
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In  some  respects,  the  women  of  Edenton  were  even  more  notable  than  the  men. 
They  included  several  strong-willed,  politically  alert  women,  such  as  Mrs.  Penelope 
Barker,  who  followed  closely  the  events  leading  up  to  the  war  and  took  sides 
enthusiastically  with  the  men.  In  the  fall  of  1774,  fifty  one-of  the  most  prominent 
women  of  Edenton  and  its  vicinity  met  at  the  home  of  a  Mrs.  King  and  drew  up  a 
famous  declaration  that  they  would  drink  no  more  tea  from  India  until  England 
revoked  the  tax  on  it.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  time  in  American  history 
that  women  had  organized  themselves  for  political  action.  Edenton,  like  the  other 
coastal  towns  where  merchants  had  a  big  infli^.ice,  was  a  hot-bed  of  patriots. 

As  the  religious,  political,  commercial,  and  social  meeting-place  for 
thousands  of  North  Carolinians  scattered  throughout  the  Albemarle  countryside, 
Edenton  was  to  be  the  center  of  many  significant  events  during  the  war.  Hostile 
armies  never  set  foot  in  the  town,  but  a  Tory  band  did  manage  to  steal  a  ship  from 
the  harbor  one  night  and  there  were  several  occasions  when  the  war  came  uncomfortably 
close.  But  the  war  brought  so  much  prosperity  to  the  people  there  that  some  of  them 
were  almost  sorry  to  see  it  end. 
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Article  B. 

A  Western  County  on  the  Eve  of  the  Revolution 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  westernmost  county  of  North 
Carolina  was  one  that  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba  River  and  stretched 
along  the  border  of  South  Carolina.     It  was  called  Tryon  County,  after  the  most 
recent  governor,  and  it  was  still   a  wilderness  region  of  log  cabins  and  small   farms 
and  no  towns  at  al 1 . 

The  few  and  narrow  roads  of  Tryon  County  were  those  that  fanned  out  through 
the  woods  and  hills  from  the  fording  places  on  the  Catawba  River--places  where  the 
stream  was  shallow  enough  for  a  wagon  loaded  with  the  belongings  of  a  pioneer 
family  to  cross.     The  region  west  of  Catawba  had  first  been  settled  by  whites  in 
the  1730 ' s  and  now  there  were  hundreds  of  families  there,  mostly  living  at  great 
distances  from  one  another  and  having  few  opportunities  to  come  together.     Even 
when  they  could  get  together  at  a  militia  muster  or  a  cross-roads  preaching  they 
found  that  conversation  was  often  difficult—some  of  the  families  were  Dutch,  some 
German,  others  were  Scots  or  Irishmen  or  Englishmen  or  native  Carolinians  from 
the  older  counties  to  the  east.     Even  those  who  spoke  English  talked  in  a  wide 
range  of  accents  and  dialects  that  sounded  strange  to  the  ear. 

A  great  deal   of  work  in  1775  was  still   that  of  cutting  trees  and  clearing 
land  for  crops,  putting  up  mills  and  milldams,  building  ferries  and  bridges, 
extending  and  keeping  up  roads  and  trails.     No  such  person  as  a  doctor  was  to  be 
found  so  far  in  the  back-country  and  only  a  few  travelling  preachers.     Every  family 
made  do  with  its  own  medical   herbs  and  home-remedies,  held  its  own  prayer-sessions 
and  Bible-readings--or  else  did  without.     Education,  except  what  parents   (often 
ill-educated  themselves)  could  pass  on  to  their  children,  simply  did  not  exist 
and  many  could  neither  read  nor  write.     The  first  church  and  the  first  Negro 
slave  had  appeared  in  Tryon  County  only  as  recently  as  1764. 

The  people  of  Tryon  who  had  anything  to  sell--some  furs,  farm  produce,  bacon 
and  beef,  were  likely  to  load  their  goods  now  and  then  on  flatboats  or  rafts 
and  pole  them  down  a  creek  to  the  Catawba  River  and  then  on  down  the  river  into 
South  Carolina.     Hardware,  guns,  powder,  oxen  and  other  things  that  could  not  be 
acquired  or  manufactured  on  the  frontier  were  mostly  ordered  from  Charleston 
merchants  and  paid  for  in  produce  rather  than  money,  little  of  which  circulated 
in  Tryon.     A  few  of  the  settlers  had  found  iron  ore  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
county  and  had  started  one  or  two  iron-works  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

In  a  region  like  this,  where  people  had  to  depend  on  themselves  for  prac- 
tically everything,  the  government  of  North  Carolina  was  not  much  more  than  a  name. 
Not  many  of  the  settlers   felt  any  strong  interest  in  the  government  since  they 
saw  signs  of  its  work  so  rarely  and  since  the  business  of  government  was  conducted 
at  places  far  to  the  east,  along  the  Atlantic  coast, where  few  people  of  Tryon 
County  ever  went  during  the  whole  of  their  lifetimes.     When  the  government  did  show 
its  influence  in  the  western  country  it  was  almost  always  for  some  purpose  that  made 
it  a  nuisance  for  the  settlers--to  collect  taxes,  require  this,  forbid  that, 
interfere  with  their  lives.     Resentment  over  this  eastern  influence,  over  the  arro- 
gance of  Governor  Tryon  at  building  himself  a  great  palace  at  New  Bern,  and  other 
causes,  had  led  many  of  the  people  of  Tryon  County  to  join  the  Regulator  movement 
in  1768  and  to  fight  against  the  governor  in  that  hopeless  effort. 
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When  the  disputes  began  between  the  patriots  and  the  English  government 
in  London,  the  people  of  Tryon  County  were  slow  to  become  involved.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  wery   much  at  stake  for  the  westerners  whether  the  rebels  won  or  the 
King.  Forced  at  last  to  take  sides,  many  in  Tryon  sided  with  the  King  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  and  many  others  stopped  their  ears  in  the  hope  that  the  whole  conflict 
would  go  away  and  leave  them  alone.  Others,  of  course,  sided  eagerly  with  the 
patriots.  The  result  was  that  the  people  of  Tryon  County  spent  the  war  fighting 
not  only  the  British,  but  the  patriots,  the  Tories,  the  Indians,  and  one  another. 
By  1779,  however,  the  patriots  were  far  enough  ahead  to  get  the  despised  name  of 
the  old  governor  removed  and  the  county  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Rutherford 
in  the  west  and  Lincoln  in  the  east,  both  named  in  honor  of  patriot  heroes  of  the 
Revolution.  Most  people  in  Tryon  probably  saw  the  war  as  rather  a  fuzzy  dispute 
without  clear  or  strong  justice  on  either  side.  It  was  important,  nevertheless, 
not  to  choose  the  wrong  side  if  one  became  involved. 
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Article  C. 

History  on  a  Gravestone:  The  Story  of  Starling  Gunn 

In  the  town  of  Yanceyville  in  Caswell  County  is  a  little  cemetery  of  about 
150  graves  that  contains  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  lengthy  inscription  on 
the  stone  tells  the  story  of  the  old  soldier  whose  remains  were  buried  there: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Starling  Gunn 

A  soldier  in  the  war 

of  Independence 

Who  fired  the  first 

cannon  at  York  and 

Was  an  eye  witness 

to  the  surrender  of 

Cornwall  is. 

He  was 

for  more  than  40  y's 

a  prominent  member  of  the  M.E.  Church 

Who  died  Aug.  13,  1852 

88y's3m's&4d,s. 

How  many  gravestones  of  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  are  there  near  where  you 
live?  What  do  the  headstones  say  about  their  deeds  in  the  war?  Graveyards  are 
sometimes  very  good  places  to  find  historical  data  and  a  search  of  graveyards  in 
your  area  might  reveal  some  very   interesting  things  about  soldiers  from  your  town 
or  county  who  served  in  the  Revolution. 

Gravestones  cannot  always  be  believed.  Sometimes  the  stones  were  bought  and 
put  up  by  friends  of  the  dead  person  who  did  not  have  the  story  straight  or  who 
wished  to  substitute  fable  for  fact.  In  the  case  of  Starling  Gunn,  however,  the 
records  of  the  Revolutionary  War  indicate  that  he  may  well  have  done  just  what  his 
tombstone  says  he  did. 

Records  at  Washington,  D.  C.  show  that  Starling  Gunn  was  born  in  Brunswick 
County,  Virginia  in  1764  and  that  he  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  in  September, 
1780  as  a  substitute  for  his  father,  who  had  been  drafted.  Gunn  served  in  several 
different  units  during  the  year  that  followed  and  was  with  Colonel  Richardson's 
Virginia  Regiment  when  Cornwallis  made  camp  in  the  late  summer  of  1781  on  Virginia's 
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Yorktown  Peninsula.  Since  Gunn  was  not  discharged  from  service  until  November  1st, 
he  was  in  all  probability  present  on  October  19th  when  Cornwall  is  surrendered 
and  the  British  band  played  "The  World  Turned  Upside  Down."  History  does  not  seem 
to  have  recorded  the  name  of  the  person  who  fired  the  first  cannon  at  Yorktown 
but  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  Starling  Gunn,  who 
had  been  transferred  to  Col.  Lamb's  Regiment  of  Continental  Artillery.  He  was 
just  17  years  old  at  the  time. 

Besides  tombstones,  what  other  remains  or  reminders  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
are  there  near  where  you  live?  You  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  once 
Revolutionary  War  fortifications  nearby,  or  that  a  battle  was  fought  not  too 
far  away,  or  that  a  famous  patriot  or  Tory  leader  lived  in  the  vicinity.  Can 
you  find  places  near  you  which  have  been  named  after  Revolutionary  figures  or  battles 
Are  there  monuments  commemorating  something  that  happened  during  the  Revolution 
or  museums  close  by  that  have  relics  of  the  period?  There  may  be  quite  a  lot  of 
Revolutionary  history  within  a  few  miles  of  where  you  are  sitting. 
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Starling  Gunn's  Log  Cabin 

Starling  Gunn  came  to  North 
Carolina  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  built  this 
log  cabin  as  his  first  home. 
The  back  side  stands  up  on 
three  high  pillars  of  flat  stones 
which  provided  a  chicken-roost 
under  the  rear.  The  side  opposite 
the  camera  has  a  large  stone 
chimney.  The  house  is  located  on 
the  J.  L.  Murray  farm  off  N.  C. 
Highway  62  just  north  of 
Yanceyville. 


Starling  Gunn's  Tombstone 

The  stone  originally  stood  in  the 
Gunn  family  cemetery  near  the 
house  but  has  in  recent  years  been 
moved  to  the  graveyard  behind  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Yanceyville. 
The  stone  tells  of  Gunn's  war- 
service. 
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Exercise    (1) 

Studying  Tombstones  in  Graveyards 

Most  counties  in  North  Carolina  have  one  or  more  cemeteries  with  graves 
dating  back  to  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries.  Archaeologists  and  anthro- 
pologists examine  gravestone  styles  and  content  of  epitaphs  as  well  as  names  and 
dates  and  causes  of  death.  From  their  study  they  can  determine  information  about 
the  people  who  lived  at  certain  periods  in  history. 

Individual  or  group  activity:  study  the  gravestones  for  information.  Look  for 
any  with  dates  between  1800  and  1860.  Take  notes  on  3x5  cards  under  the 
heading  of  gravestone  styles,  epitaphs,  social  factors,  and  names.  Cards 
can  then  be  grouped  and  statements  made  about  information  in  the  four 
headings.  Compare  the  information  with  cemetery  styles,  epitaphs,  and  names 
of  today. 

1 .  Gravestone  styles 

Describe  or  sketch  the  shape  of  the  stone 

Are  there  carvings  or  designs?  What  kinds  of  lettering?  Describe. 

Kind  of  materials  used  for  gravestone 

2.  Epitaphs 

Length 

Specific  references  to  family  members,  events,  religion 

Biographical  or  general  historical  data  given 

3.  Social  factors 

Age  at  death 

Cause  of  death 

Reference  to  occupation  or  social  class 

4.  Names 


Distribution  of  surnames  within  a  single  graveyard 

Types  and  changes  in  first  names  (biblical,  ancestral,  other) 

What  can  be  learned  from  the  information  gathered  in  this  fieldwork?  Do 
gravestone  styles  change?  In  what  ways?  How  do  epitaphs  indicate  what  was 
important  to  the  people  at  that  time?  What  were  the  causes  of  death?  What  do 
the  names  reveal  about  families  and  members  of  the  community? 


Reference:  Skinner,  Michael.  How  To  Make  Rubbings.  New  York:  Van  Nostrand 
Rheinhold  Company,  1972. 
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Article  D. 


The  Story  of  Joe  Graham  and  Aunt  Suzy  Alexander 


What  would  it  be  like  to  talk  to  someone  who  remembered  the  American  Revolu- 
tion? If  you  have  read  things  written  in  that  period  of  history,  you  realize  that 
writers  don't  express  themselves  nowadays  as  they  did  two  hundred  years  ago  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  understand  English  that  was  written  that  long  ago.  But 
writing  has  changed  very  little  in  comparison  to  the  way  ordinary  people  talk. 
Words  and  phrases  and  speech-patterns  familiar  to  our  ancestors  of  the  Revolution 
have  in  many  cases  gone  out  of  use  and  this  means  that  you  would  probably  have 
some  difficulty  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  someone  who  spoke  as  they  did  in 
those  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  Aunt  Suzy  Alexander  so  interesting.  She 
was  discovered  living  in  the  year  1844  in  a  log  cabin  not  far  from  Charlotte  and 
the  gentleman  who  discovered  her  took  down  her  account  of  some  scenes  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  just  as  she  remembered  them  from  almost  seventy  years  before. 
Even  in  1844  Aunt  Suzy's  English  was  rather  strange  to  the  educated  ear  for  she 
spoke  in  a  way  that  was  usual  to  rustic  people  who  lived  in  places  off  the  beaten 
paths  of  civilization.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Daniel  Boone  or  Davey  Crockett 
would  have  understood  her  ^ery  well  for  many  of  the  people  they  knew  must  have  spoken 
just  as  Aunt  Suzy  did.  As  you  read  Aunt  Suzy's  words,  take  note  of  the  curiosities 
in  her  speech,  the  unfamiliar  words  and  expressions.  Do  you  think  you  could  talk 
with  her,  that  she  could  understand  you? 

Aunt  Suzy's  story  opens  in  September  1780  as  Cornwallis  pushed  north  from 
South  Carolina  toward  the  little  cross-roads  village  of  Charlotte.  As  he  approached 
the  town  and  the  patriot  forces  there  hurriedly  organized  to  fight  him,  young 
Joseph  Graham  was  put  in  charge  of  a  patriot  cavalry  company  and  ordered  to  keep 
watch  on  some  enemy  forces  camped  about  ten  miles  south  of  town.  If  he  could, 
Graham  was  to  try  to  lure  the  enemy  troops  into  Charlotte  where  they  could  be 
ambushed  by  patriot  forces  hidden  out  behind  trees,  fences  and  houses. 

The  lure  was  tried  and  it  worked.  The  British  force  galloped  into  Charlotte 
village  in  pursuit  of  Graham  and  his  men  and  a  sharp  battle  broke  out  in  the 
streets  of  Charlotte  and  the  adjacent  woods  and  fields.  But  the  Americans  were 
outnumbered  by  the  invaders  and  presently  were  dashing  off  in  many  different 
directions  looking  for  safety.  A  few  miles  outside  town,  there  was  a  brief 
skirmish  between  some  of  the  British  cavalry  and  those  under  Graham's  command  and, 
during  the  action,  Graham  was  knocked  off  his  horse,  shot  three  times,  and  cut  in 
several  places  by  the  swords  of  passing  Redcoat  horsemen.  Left  for  dead,  Graham 
lay  dazed  for  a  while  before  coming  to  his  senses,  rising  from  the  ground,  and 
staggering  off  on  foot  in  search  of  help. 

Aunt  Suzy  was  then  a  young  birde  of  a  patriot  soilder  and  was  living  with 
her  mother  at  a  small  house  near  the  scene  of  this  fight.  We  take  up  her  story 
at  this  point: 

"We  heard  the  shots",  she  related,  "on  a  calm  evening  about  3  o'clock,  and 

knew  what  it  was . 

"That  day  a  guard  of  many  Americans  passed  the  house  after  they  broke,  with 
their  swords  drawn  in  their  hands,  gleaming  through  the  trees,  and  their  horses 
pretty  well  jaded,  making  their  escape  every  which  way  they  could. 
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"In  the  evening,  just  about  sunset--I  saw  a  man  covered  with  blood,  coming 
down  a  cow-path  by  the  meadow  fence,  passing  the  bushes. 

"He  was  without  a  hat;  his  scabbard  hanging  at  his  side,  but  no  sword.  His 
clothes,  all  as  if  in  a  piggin  of  blood  had  been  thrown  over  him;  blood  dripping 
from  every  hair  of  his  head,  and  a  heap  of  blood  in  his  boots.  He  had  four  or 
five  large  cuts  across  the  top  of  his  head,  and  several  across  the  backs  of  his 
hands.  My  mother  was  sorely  frightened,  and  told  me  I  must  go  to  meet  the  man. 
'Are  you  British?1  were  the  first  words  I  said.  'No,  I  am  an  American,'  answered 
he.  ...  I  have  been  in  the  scrape,  and  I  am  overset.'  I  then  led  him  by  the  hand 
from  the  branch  into  the  house.  We  were  in  dreadful  terror.  We  thought,  if  he 
died,  what  should  we  do?  We  helped  him  upstairs  to  a  pallet,  near  a  window  in 
the  loft,  for  fear  someone  would  find  him;  and  then  sat  down  on  each  side  of  the 
chimney  cheek,  to  think  what  we  could  do. 

"I  went  for  an  aunt  of  ours  who  lived  close  by,  and  she  helped  us  scrape 
lint  to  dress  his  wounds. 

"When  we  went  up  to  see  him  during  the  night,  he  was  out  of  his  reason  from 
loss  of  blood...;  but  about  the  dawn  he  revived,  and  then  I  set  to  and  cooked 
up  some  boiled  fresh  milk  with  flour.  We  had  a  cow  with  her  loin  out  of  place. 
She  was  small  but  gave  plenty  of  milk;  nobody  would  kill  her,  nor  nobody  would 
drive  her.  So  we  kept  her  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
meadow. 

"We  got  him  down  stairs,  set  him  on  a  chair,  made  fresh  lint,  and  stopped 
his  blood.  He  supped  the  porridge  pretty  plentifully,  and  was  refreshed;  and  then 
we  made  him  lie  downstairs;  for  we  thought  if  he  should  die  in  the  loft,  how  would 
we  poor  women  ever  get  him  down  again?  ...  He  told  me  that  if  I  would  go  there 
[where  he  had  been  hurt]  I  would  find  his  hat;  it  was  a  very  grand  hat.  But  I  never 
went  near  it.   He  had  rigged  off  that  day  just  to  show  himself  -  I  know  he  did; 
for  there  was  little  dressing  amongst  our  folks.  ...  Folks  thought  that  it  was 
his  own  fault  that  his  horse  gave  out,  as  he  had  ridden  about  more  than  was  necessary 
but  I  would  allow  him  to  do  so  on  so  great  an  occasion. 

"The  folks  thought  the  British  had  thrown  the  dead  body  of  one  of  our  people 
down  the  well  at  the  cross-roads;  so  they  filled  it  up  and  dug  a  new  one.  There 
was  so  much  terror  and  so  much  dread,  no  one  could  depend  upon  a  haight  they  could 
hear,  unless  they  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes. 

"A  liberty-woman  named  Beattie,  with  two  children  and  a  beast,  was  making 
their  escape  from  below  Charlotte,  the  very  day  the  British  took  possession;  so 
she  bargained  with  an  English-woman  to  pass  her  through  the  pickets,  and  promised 
that  at  the  first  house  she  came  to,  she  would  get  her  belly  full  of  milk! 

"At  daylight  [next  day]  the  women  came  to  our  house,  just  as  the  cow  was 
milked,  and  found  Graham  lying  on  the  floor. 

"We  didn't  like  it  a  bit! 

"The  English  woman  was  six  or  seven-and-twenty  -  a  straight,  tall,  good-looking 
person.  ...  She  was  eager  to  get  her  breakfast,  and  eat  heartily,  poor  creature, 
for  she  was  hungry  enough;  and  we  gave  her  the  real,  sweet  good  milk  just  from  the 
cow's  bag.  We  kept  a  bite  for  every  one;  whatever  we  had,  every  other  was  welcome 
to  it  in  those  times  -  either  in  war  or  peace.  ... 
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"She  [The  English  woman]  then  cithercited  me  to  set  her  on  the  road  to 
Charlotte;  and  I  put  her  past  all  the  cow-tracks,  to  keep  her  from  getting  lost. 
...  The  British  never  got  out  further  from  Charlotte  in  that  direction  again. 
They  were  bothered  too  much  by  the  infantry  that  kept  shooting  at  them,  being 
strewed  about  thick  in  the  woods.  The  British  thought  mighty  hard  of  this. 
They  said  if  our  folks  would  have  stood  in  the  battle,  it  would  have  done  very 
well;  but  they  thought  mighty  hard  to  be  shot  down  that  way!  Graham  had 
steered  his  course  through  the  woods  from  the  place  where  he  was  wounded,  making 
for  his  mother's  house,  near  Copps's  Hill,  on  the  Beattie's-ford  road. 

"When  I  came  back  he  was  walking  over  the  house,  and  said,  'As  long  as  he  had 
made  a  life-escape  of  it,  he  would  try  and  get  off.'  He  did  not  want  any  of  her 
doctors;  and  he  said  I  must  show  him  his  road  too.  So  I  went  with  him  two  miles 
through  the  woods,  on  the  way  to  his  mother's.  He  did  not  know  the  nigh  paths 
and  tracks  as  well  as  I  did;  and  I  could  take  him  the  shortest  way. 

"I  never  did  have  the  luck  to  see  him  after.  He  sent  me  word  to  come  to 
his  house,  and  he  would  make  me  a  handsome  present;  but  I  said,  'I  did  not  work 
in  the  revolution  for  pay:  I  worked  for  the  yery   think  of  freedom!" 

Joseph  Graham  returned  soon  to  the  fighting  and  afterwards  had  a  son  who 
became  the  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Aunt  Suzy's  story,  told  in  the  way  people 
talked  in  her  day,  is  reasonably  clear  except  for  certain  words  and  phrases  we  no 
longer  hear  today.  Or  do  we?  Have  you  ever  spoken  with  people  whose  speech-habits 
are  very  much  like  those  of  Aunt  Suzy?  Are  there  people  in  the  more  remote  regions 
of  North  Carolina,  maybe  elderly  people  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  coast,  who 
still  talk  much  as  she  did  130  years  ago?  Maybe,  if  you  look,  you  can  still  find 
some.  And  then  you  could  have  the  experience  of  talking  to  someone  like  Aunt 
Suzy,  whose  speech  was  that  of  the  American  frontier  and  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution. 
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Article  E, 


The  Wonderful  True/False  Legend  of  Peter  Francisco 


No  Revolution  worthy  of  the  name  is  complete  without  a  superman,  a  figure 
of  towering  strength  and  purity  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  his  comrades  and  a 
folk-hero  to  generations  yet  unborn.  In  the  American  Revolution,  that  role  was 
filled  by  a  remarkable  man  named  Peter  Francisco. 

Peter  Francisco  is  one  of  those  bigger-than-life  people  whose  exploits,  great 
in  their  time,  have  a  way  of  growing  and  multiplying  long  after  he  has  gone.  If 
he  was  tall,  legend  makes  him  a  giant;  if  he  was  strong,  legend  has  him  mashing 
anvils  with  his  thumb;  if  he  was  brave,  the  imagination  invents  tales  of  his 
incredible  fearlessness  that  make  the  hair  to  stand  on  end  and  the  heart  to  fail. 
Peter  Francisco  was  tall,  he  was  strong,  and  he  was  brave.  So  if  you  visit  the 
battleground  at  Guilford  Court  House  sometime,  be  sure  to  look  for  the  plaque 
that  bears  this  inscription: 

"Peter  Francisco,  a  giant  of 
incredible  strength,  killed 
11  British  soldiers  with  his 
own  broad  sword  and  although 
badly  wounded,  made  his  escape. 

Well,  maybe  so.  But  we  have  to  be  careful  about  the  stories  of  Peter  Francisco. 
One  reason  we  have  to  be  careful  is  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Francisco  legends.  A  newspaper  report  of  the  year  1839,  only  a  few  years 
after  Peter's  death,  describes  him  as  having  been  "a  double  jointed  man,  nearly 
seven  feet  in  height"  and  weighing  330  pounds.  The  writer  of  the  article  claimed 
to  have  seen  Peter  hold  "a  common  size  man  in  the  palm  of  each  hand,  and,  lifting 
them  up,  bump  their  heads  against  the  joists  of  the  ceiling  above.  He  could 
take  between  his  teeth  a  common  eight  legged  dining  table  (of  walnut  or  mahogany) 
and,  without  the  aid  of  either  hand  or  foot,  lift  it  up  and  set  it  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room." 

But  this  sort  of  thing  was  only  the  everyday  variety  of  Peter's  monstrous 
strength.  When  his  blood  was  up  and  his  feelings  were  ruffled,  he  could  do  really 
remarkable  things.  Take,  for  instance,  the  time  when  Peter  was  quietly  working  in 
his  garden  and  a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  fence  and  addressed  Peter  as  follows: 

"My  name  is  Big  Bill  Stokes,  all  the  way  from  old  Kaintuck.  I  am  the 
Kentucky  game  chicken,  I  am.  I  can  out-run,  out-hop,  out-jump,  knock  down,  drag 
out,  and  whip  any  man  in  all  them  diggings.  So,  as  I  heard  tell  of  a  fellow  down 
here-abouts  who  could  whip  all  creation,  I  thought  I'd  saddle  old  Blossom  and 
just  ride  over  her  to  see  what  stuff  he's  made  of,  and  here  I  am.  And  now,  stranger, 
I'm  most  starved  for  a  fight,  and  I'm  bound  to  see  who's  the  best  man,  before  I 
go  home." 

Peter  answered  by  saying  that  he  was  not  really  a  fighting  man,  that  he  had 

no  quarrel  with  the  stranger,  and  that  he  had  much  work  to  do  in  his  garden  and 

did  not  wish  to  fight.  But  the  visitor  was  not  to  be  discouraged  so  finally 
Peter  threw  down  his  hoe: 

"Seizing  his  antagonist",  as  the  legend  has  it,  "therefore  by  the  seat  of  his 
buckskin  breeches,  and  the  collar  of  his  hunting  shirt,  he  threw  him  over  the 
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fence  into  the  road;  then  walking  leisurely  to  where  his  pony  was  tied,  he  unfastene 
him,  and,  taking  him  up  by  main  strength,  threw  him  after  his  discomfited  rider." 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  story  but  they  all  include  the  feat  of 
throwing  the  horse  over  the  fence.  Others  tell  of  Peter  carrying  an  1100-pound 
cannon  on  his  shoulder  and  of  lifting  his  rather  large  wife  in  his  right  hand, 
holding  her  out  at  arm's  length  and  carrying  her  up  and  down  stairs  that  way.  He 
was  said  to  be  able  to  lift  a  full  barrel  of  cider  with  his  hands  and  tilt  it  to 
his  lips  for  a  drink. 

So  much  for  the  myth.  The  human  being  behind  these  legends  was  probably  a 
native  of  Portugal.  He  was  brought  by  a  ship-captain  to  Virginia  as  a  small  boy 
and  left  at  a  wharf  there  but  was  taken  into  the  household  of  a  wealthy  Virginian 
and  looked  after.  At  the  age  of  16,  Peter  joined  the  Continental  Army.  At  his 
full  growth  he  seems  to  have  been  about  six  feet  one  and  about  260  pounds.  He 
must  have  been  much  larger  than  the  average  soldier  of  his  day,  most  of  whom  were 
around  five  feet  five  or  six  and  under  150  pounds.  In  strength  he  was  probably 
a  match  for  any  two  or  three  ordinary  men  but  many  of  the  tales  of  his  deeds  of 
strength  are  obviously  exaggerated.  He  did,  however,  fight  bravely  in  some  of 
the  most  important  battles  of  the  war  and  he  was  several  times  wounded. 

Peter  Francisco's  best-known  exploit  in  the  war  was  one  that  took  place  in 
Amelia  County,  Virginia  in  1781.  He  was  visiting  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Ward 
there  when  a  party  of  British  cavalry  appeared  and  demanded  his  watch  and  the  silver 
knee-buckles  on  his  breeches.  As  one  of  the  trooper's  leaned  over  to  snatch  off  the 
buckles,  Peter  seized  the  man's  sword  away  from  him  and  split  his  skull  with  it. 
At  that  moment,  Col.  Tarleton's  Redcoat  cavalry  was  seen  to  be  approaching  in  the 
distance  and  Peter,  thinking  fast,  barked  out  loud  orders  to  imaginary  comrades  in 
the  trees  nearby.  The  British  troopers  near  him  dashed  away  on  foot  when  they 
heard  this  and  Peter  was  able  to  mount  one  of  their  horses  and  gallop  away  just 
ahead  of  the  400-man  force  that  was  approaching.  He  kept  his  stolen  horse  for  many 
years,  giving  it  the  name  "Tarleton"  in  honor  of  the  incident. 

Peter's  own  account  of  his  service  at  Guilford  Courthouse  states  that  he 
killed  two  British  soldiers  there  and  wounded  others  who  may  have  died  of  the 
wounds  afterward.  After  the  war  he  bought  a  farm  in  Brunswick  County,  Va.  and 
lived  quietly  there  until  his  death  in  1831. 
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Exercise    (2) 


Parade  of  N.    C.   Place  Names  from  the  Revolutionary  Era 


Distribute  the  following  names  to  students.  They  locate  enough  information 
to  report  which  county  or  county  seat  was  named  for  the  person.  (Refer  to  Powell1 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  GAZETTEER  or  the  list  of  counties  and  county  seats  provided 
in  the  apendix  for  this  unit.)  Students  are  to  indicate  why  the  county  was  named 
for  the  person  and  whether  he  was  American  or  British.  In  the  absence  of  a  wall 
map  of  N.  C.  showing  the  counties,  use  an  Official  State  Highway  Map  on  which  the 
counties  are  outlined.  As  each  report  is  given,  the  student  locates  the  place 
and  attaches  a  marker  to  the  map  (triangle  flag,  colored  tack,  etc.). 

The  purpose  of  the  activity  is  to  introduce  some  of  the  names  and  events 
included  in  the  unit  study  and  to  provide  a  visual  presentation  of  the  actual 
influence  of  this  historical  period  on  the  names  of  places  in  North  Carolina. 


List  of  people  to  identify: 

1.  Ashe,  Samuel 

2.  Avery,  Waightstill 

3.  Brevard,  Ephraim 

4.  Buncombe,  Edward 

5.  Burke,  Thomas 

6.  Caswell,  Richard 

7.  Cleaveland,  Benjamin 

8.  Davidson,  William  Lee 

9.  Davie,  William  Richardson 

10.  Gates,  Horatio 

11.  Greene,  Nathanael 

12.  Harnett,  Cornelius 

13.  Iredell ,  James 

14.  Jefferson,  Thomas 

15.  Jones,  Willie  (Wiley) 

16.  Kenan,  James 

17.  Lafayette,  Marquis  de 

18.  Lenoir,  William 

19.  Lennos,  Charles  the  third 

Duke  of  Richmond 

20.  Lillington,  Alexander 

21 .  Lincoln,  Benjamin 


22.  McDowell ,  Joseph 

23.  Marion,  Francis 

24.  Montgomery,  Richard 

25.  Moore,  Alfred 

26.  Morgan,  Daniel 

27.  Nash,  Francis 

28.  Person,  Thomas 

29.  Polk,  William 

30.  Pratt,  Sir  Charles 

31 .  Randolph,  Peyton 

32.  Rutherford,  Griffith 

33.  Robeson,  Thomas 

34.  Shelby,  Isaac 

35.  Stokes,  John 

36.  Wade,  Thomas 

37.  Warren,  Joseph 

38.  Washington,  George 

39.  Watson-Wentworth,  Charles 

Second  Marquis  of  Rockingham 

40.  Wayne,  Anthony 

41 .  Wi 11 i ams  ,  Will i am 

42.  Wilkes,  John 


Also,  check  on  how  the  following  got  their  names: 
Statesville.  (Kinston  was  formerly  Kingston) 


Alamance  County,  Lexington, 


Encourage  students  to  find  out  more  about  these  people  as  the  study  continues 
Of  course,  some  were  more  well  known  than  others  and  have  several  places  named  in 
their  honor. 
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ACTIVITY  3        CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA 

Appoint  a  group  of  students  to  enter  each  date  and  event  on  separate  cards 
or  tags.  Each  will  be  placed  or  hung  on  the  classroom  timeline  as  the  event 
enters  into  the  class  study  and  discussion.  Different  colored  cards  may  be  used 
for  the  three  classifications  of  events:  1)  those  in  Great  Britain,  2)  those 
in  the  group  of  colonies  or  the  United  Colonies,  and  3)  those  in  North  Carolina. 
The  time  span  is  1763  -  1792  and  is  divided  into  three  parts:  1)  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  mother  country  and  her  daughters,  2)  colonies  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother  country,  and  3)  establishing  a  new  nation  of  13  colonies. 

PART  I.    1763-1776   Strained  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  her 

daughters 

1760  George  III,  King  of  England 

1760  Thirteen  colonies  under  British  rule 

1760  N.  C.  a  royal  colony,  Arthur  Dobbs,  governor 

1763  Treaty  of  Paris  concluded  the  French  and  Indian  War 

1763         Proclamation  of  1763,  Great  Britain  begins  her  "new 
colonial  policy"  proposing  to  tax  the  colonies 

1765         Parliament  passes  the  Stamp  Act 

1765         Protests  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  elsewhere 

1765  William  Tryon  became  governor  of  N.  C.  (served  six  years) 

PART  II.   1776-1783   Becoming  independent  of  the  mother  country 

1766  N.  C.  Sons  of  Liberty  offer  armed  resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act  at  Brunswick 

1766  The  Stamp  Act  repealed  by  Parliament 

1767  Parliament  passes  Townshend  Acts  (indirect  taxes) 

1767  Townshend  Acts  irritate  colonists 

1768  Farmers  of  Orange  County  organize  the  Regulator  Association, 
Movement  spreads  to  other  counties  in  the  back  country 

1770  Tryon's  Palace,  colonial  capitol  at  New  Bern,  completed 

1771  May  16,  the  Regulators  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Alamance 
by  N.  C.  militia  led  by  Governor  Tryon 

1773         Parliament  passes  Tea  Act 
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Chronology  of  events  (cont.'d) 

1773  Tea  Act  provokes  the  Boston  Tea  Party 

1774  August,  First  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  met  at 
New  Bern.  Delegates  were  chosen  to  attend  the  First 
Continental  Congress. 

1774         Sept.  8  -  Oct.  26,  First  Continental  Congress  met. 

Representatives  from  each  provincial  congress  of  the 
colonies  were  present  except  for  Georgia. 

1774  October  25,  Edenton  Tea  Party 

1775  Second  Continental  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia 

1775  April  19,  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Massachusetts 

1775  May  20,  the  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence" 

1775  May  31,  Mecklenburg  patriots  adopt  Mecklenburg  Resolves 

1775  June  17,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

1775         Gov.  Martin,  the  last  royal  governor  of  N.  C,  dissolved 
the  legislature 

1775         N.  C.  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Hillsborough  putting 
N.  C.  on  war  basis 

1775  King  George  proclaimed  the  colonies  in  state  of  rebellion 

1776  February  27,  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge 
Tories  defeated  by  Whigs  in  first  battle  in  N.  C. 

1776         April  12,  N.  C.  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Halifax, 

adopted  resolves  authorizing  N.  C.  delegates  to  Continental 
Congress  to  "concur  in  independency." 

1776         July  4,  National  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted. 

1776         August  2,  Declaration  of  Independence  signed  by  the  North 
Carolina  delegates  Hooper,  Hewes,  and  Penn. 

1776         N.  C.  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Halifax.  The  first 

constitution  of  the  independent  state  of  N.  C.  was  written 
and  adopted. 

1776  December  18,  N.  C.  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax  chose 
Richard  Caswell  governor  of  N.  C. 

1777  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  to  France  to  seek  help  for  the 
colonies 
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Chronology  of  events  (cont.'d) 

1777  Inauguration  of  Caswell  as  first  governor  of  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  North  Carolina 

1778  April  24,  Articles  of  Confederation  (of  the  United 
Colonies)  adopted  by  North  Carolina 

1778         The  United  Colonies  or  United  States  signed  treaty  with 
France 

1778  Britain  declared  war  on  France 

1779  Britain  declared  war  on  Spain 

1779  Legislature  of  N.  C.  passed  laws  confiscating  Tory 
property,  also  such  laws  passed  in  1777  (See  story 
of  Flora  MacDonald) 

1780  Britain  declared  war  on  Holland 

1780  October  7,  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  decisive  American 
patriot  victory 

1781  March  15,  Battle  at  Guilford  Courthouse,  Cornwall  is  won 
technical  victory  over  Greene  but  began  retreat  toward 
Wilmington 

1781  Sept.  12,  Tories,  led  by  David  Fanning,  captured  Gov. 

Thomas  Burke  at  Hillsborough  and  took  him  to  Charleston 

1781  Battle  of  Yorktown  and  on  October  19  Cornwallis  surrendered 

1781         Articles  of  Confederation  became  effective  when  the 
thirteenth  colony,  Maryland,  ratified  them 

1783         England  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris 

1783         Treaty  of  Paris,  the  official  end  of  the  war  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  was  recognized 

PART  III   1783-1789   Establishing  a  new  nation  of  13  states 

1787  Constitution  of  United  States  drawn  up  at  Philadelphia, 
signed  by  Blount,  Spaight,  and  Williamson  for  North  Carolina 

1788  George  Washington  elected  first  president 

1788  N.  C.  failed  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  existed  as  a 
"foreign"  state 

1789  U.  S.  Constitution  ratified  by  North  Carolina  at  Convention 

at  Fayetteville 
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Chronology  of  events  (cont.'d) 

1791  The  Bill  of  Rights  adopted 

1791  President  Washington  visited  North  Carolina  on  Southern 
tour 

1792  Capitol  of  North  Carolina  located  at  Raleigh 
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Exercise    (3) 

Charting  events  by  political  divisions 

To  assist  students  in  organizing  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  Era  into 
clusters  of  related  items,  the  entries  for  the  timeline  may  be  sorted  into 
events  in  Britain,  in  the  colonies  and  in  North  Carolina.  Also,  they  can  be 
sorted  into  the  three  periods  to  help  students  recognize  how  the  event  related 
to  the  overall  topic  of  study:  quarrels  with  the  mother  country,  becoming 
independent,  and  establishing  a  new  nation.  Dates  should  not  be  memorized  but 
exact  dates  are  given  to  help  students  develop  a  sensitivity  to  the  sequence  of 
events  and  their  influence  on  the  historical  changes  between  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  References  to  dates  would  be  as  early  in  the  Revolutionary  Era  or 
before  or  after  a  certain  event  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

Charts  or  bulletin  boards  may  be  developed  to  show  in  a  graphic  way  the 
inter-relationship  among  the  events  between  1763  and  1789.  Some  may  prefer 
using  the  timeline  only  for  this  exercise  with  different  colored  tags  separating 
groups  of  related  events.  The  authors'  study  chart  is  attached  for  the  teacher's 
and/or  students'  use. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  IN  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA 
BY  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS 


PART  I 


STRAINED  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  MOTHER  COUNTRY  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS 


BRITAIN 

YEAR 

COLONIES 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

George  III,  King  of 
England 

1760 

1761 
1762 

13  colonies  under  British 
rule 

N.  C.  a  royal  colony 

Seven  Years'  War  ends 
i 

1763 
1764 

French  and  Indian  War  ends 
Proclamation  of  1763 

i 

Parliament  passed  the 
Stamp  Act 

1765 

Stamp  Act  enforced 

f 

Protests  at  Wilmington 

and  elsewhere 
William  Tryon  became 

governor 

Parliament  repealed 
the  Stamp  Act 

1766 

- 

! "Sons  of  Liberty" 

I   protest  at  Brunswick 

1 

PART  II 


COLONIES  BECOMING  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY 


BRITAIN 

YEAR 

COLONIES 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Parliament  passed 
the  Townshend  Acts 

1767 

Townshend  Acts 

irritate  colonists 

1768 

Regulators  organize 

1769 

1770 

Tryon  Palace  completed 

1771 

May  16,  Battle  of 
Alamance 

1772 

'  Parliament  passed 
Tea  Act 

i 

1773 

Tea  Act  provokes 
Boston  Tea  Party 
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PART  II    COLONIES  BECOMING  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY  (cont.'d) 

BRITAIN 

YEAR 

COLONIES 

NORTH  CAROLINA 



1774 

First  Continental  Con- 

Aug. First  Provincial 

gress 

Congress  of  N.  C.  held 
at  New  Bern 
Oct.  25,  Edenton  Tea 
Party 

King  George  pro- 

1775 

April  19,  Battles  of 

Gov.  Martin  dissolved 

claimed  colonies  in 

Lexington  and  Concord 

the  N.  C.  legislature 

state  of  rebellion 

1775 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

May  20,  "Mecklenburg 

Declaration" 
May  31 ,  Mecklenburg 

Resolves 

1776 

Declaration  of  Inde- 

i 

pendence 

Feb.  27,  Battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge 

April  12,  Halifax 

Resolves 

Aug.  2,  Declaration  of 

. 

Independence  signed 

by  N.  C.'s  delegates 

The  first  constitution 

of  North  Carolina  was 

written  and  adopted 

! 

Dec.  18,  Richard  Caswell 

chosen  as  first 
governor  of  North 
Carolina 

1777 

Ben  Franklin  sent  to 

Caswell  inauguarated 

France 

governor 

Britain  declared  war 

1778 

U.  S.  signed  treaty  with 

April  24,  the  Articles 

on  France 

France 

of  Confederation 

adopted  by  N.  C. 

Britain  declared  war 

1779 

N.  C.  legislature  passed 

on  Spain 

laws  taking  property 

of  Tories 

Britain  declared  war 

1780 

Oct.  7,  Battle  of  King's 

on  Holland 

Mountain 

1781 

Battle  of  Yorktown 

March  15,  Battle  of 

Oct.  19,  surrender  of 

Guilford  Courthouse 

Cornwall  is 

Articles  of  Confed- 

eration in  effect 

1782 

! 
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PART  II    COLONIES  BECOMING  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY  (cont.'d) 


BRITAIN 

YEAR 

COLONIES 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

England  signed 
Treaty  of  Paris 

1783 

Treaty  of  Paris,  offi- 
cial end  of  the  war 

Independence  of  the 
colonies  recognized 

PART  III 


ESTABLISHING  A  NEW  NATION  OF  THIRTEEN  STATES 


BRITAIN 

YEAR 

COLONIES 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

U.  S.  Constitution 
drawn  up 

N.  C.  delegates  signed 
the  Constitution 

1788 

George  Washington 
elected  first  pre- 
sident 

N.  C.  failed  to  ratify 
the  Constitution 

1789 

U.  S.  Constitution  rati- 
fied by  N.  C.  at 
Convention  at  Fayette- 
ville 

1790 

1791 

Bill  of  Rights  adopted 

President  Washington 
visited  N.  C.  on 
Southern  tour 

1792 

N.  C.  capitol  located 
at  Raleigh 
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ACTIVITY  4  IDENTIFYING  AND  DESCRIBING  THE 

STATE-RIGHTS  ISSUE 

Hold  a  class  discussion: 

Introduce  the  concept  of  authority  in  groups  such  as  the  family,  school, 
classroom,  baseball  game,  city,  county.  In  what  ways  and  by  whom  are  the  binding 
decisions  made?  How  does  the  "authority"  make  decisions  binding  or  have  them 
obeyed?  Are  there  ways  to  enforce  decisions?  Must  there  be  ways  to  enforce 
decisions  for  authority  to  exist?  List  examples  of  authority  and  ways  of  enforcing 
decisions.  Suggestions  include  parents  cutting  off  allowance,  law-breakers 
jailed  or  fined,  driver's  licenses  revoked. 

Compare  the  authority  discussed  above  with  the  authority  of  the  royal 
governor  in  North  Carolina,  King  George  III,  and  Parliament.  How  did  the  colonists 
express  their  feelings  to  the  governor  and  to  Parliament?  Refer  to  the  Regulator 
Movement  and  Governor  Tryon's  leading  British  soldiers  against  the  Regulators 
in  the  Battle  of  Alamance. 

Suggest  that  the  state-rights  issue  is  a  "living  issue."  It  has  recurred 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  is  being  debated  today. 

Article  F.     "The  Conspiracy  Panic  of  1775" 

A  discussion  of  this  article  helps  focus  the  relation 
of  the  state-rights  issue  to  that  of  individual  liberty.  Com- 
pare the  uniformed  black  troops  fighting  with  the  patriots 
for  American  liberty  in  1775  with  the  black  United  States 
soldiers  in  Vietnam.  Does  this  help  explain  why  the  demand 
for  equal  treatment  for  all  people  before  the  law  and  by  the 
government  is  an  issue  that  must  be  resolved  fairly  in  a 
government  of  and  by  the  people? 
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Article  F. 

The  Conspiracy  Panic  of  1775 

As  war-like  preparations  and  rumors  of  war  stirred  through  the  colonies  in 
1774  and  1775,  residents  of  the  states  with  large  numbers  of  Negro  slaves  began 
to  grow  edgy.  The  slaves  of  North  Carolina,  perhaps  75,000  in  number  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  had  never  before  given  cause  for 
widespread  alarm  among  the  whites.  But  rumors  that  the  British  meant  to  arm  slaves 
and  encourage  them  to  rise  against  their  masters  awakened  the  fears  of  the 
Carolina  whites  as  the  summer  of  1775  approached. 

The  panic  broke  out  in  July.  The  public  learned  of  reports  circulating  in 
Pitt,  Beaufort  and  adjacent  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  that 
an  English  sea-captain  named  Johnston  was  urging  Pamlico  River  Negroes  to  rise 
in  revolt.  Militia  units  in  the  affected  counties  were  put  on  alert  and  placed 
on  guard  duty  along  important  roads  and  at  strategic  places.  Scores  of  black 
suspects  were  taken  into  custody  and  questioned  by  county  authorities.  The 
testimony  given  by  the  prisoners  seemed  to  confirm  the  worst  fears  of  the  whites. 

Before  getting  into  the  testimony  itself,  we  must  look  at  the  problems  we 
face  in  considering  this  kind  of  evidence.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not  clear  from  the 
existing  records  of  this  disturbance  whether  the  testimony  was  procured  by  the 
use  of  threats,  beatings,  and  promises  or  whether  it  was  freely  given.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  time,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  force  were  used  to 
get  some  or  all  of  the  statements;  so  we  must  be  on  our  guard  that  we  are  not 
misled  by  false  testimony.  Another  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  testimony 
itself  but  second-hand  accounts  of  what  the  captives  said.  This  is  another 
reason  for  caution. 

What  the  whites  were  told  was  that  Captain  Johnston  had  persuaded  a  great 
many  slaves  to  plan  for  a  revolt  to  begin  on  the  night  of  July  8th.  The  slaves 
in  each  white  household  were  to  attack  the  families  of  their  masters  and  kill  them 
all,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  They  would  proceed  from  house  to  house  toward 
the  western  back-country,  burning  and  killing  as  they  went,  until  they  were  met 
by  certain  agents  of  the  royal  government  who,  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
would  provide  them  with  territory  where  blacks  could  be  free  and  independent 
in  their  own  land. 

Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina  denied  that  there  was  any  such  British 
intention  but  it  was  said  in  the  affected  counties  that  blacks  from  all  over  the 
region  were  confessing  to  the  same  details  of  the  intended  uprising.  There  were 
also  reports  that  as  many  as  250  Negroes  had  hidden  weapons. 

While  the  panic  of  the  whites  lasted,  the  vengeance  they  poured  upon  the 
slave  population  was  terrible.  Many  blacks  were  severely  whipped  on  suspicion 
of  involvement  in  the  plot,  some  with  as  many  as  80  lashes  each  and  some  having 
both  ears  cut  off.  After  a  few  weeks  the  fears  passed  and  life  returned  to  a 
more  normal  routine,  but  the  whites  had  had  their  first  real  experience  with  a 
kind  of  fear  that  would  haunt  them  from  year  to  year  until  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1865. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  there  was  nothing  to  these  rumors  of  insur- 
rection and  that  it  was  purely  a  case  of  white  over-reaction.  But  whites  at  the 
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time  believed  profoundly  in  it— and  here  is  evidence  that  the  white  population 
of  North  Carolina  may  have  been  wrestling  with  a  kind  of  unconscious  dilemma  they 
were  afraid  to  admit  existed.  How  could  they  stake  so  very  much  on  a  passionate 
belief  in  individual  liberty,  in  personal  freedom,  wail  so  loudly  about  servitude 
to  a  tyrant,  and'yet  not  extend  these  same  principles  to  the  blacks? 

In  fact,  many  white  Americans  did  see  the  inconsistency  between  the  leading 
themes  of  the  Revolutionary  resistance  to  oppression  and  the  existence  of  legal 
slave-holding  in  America.  Quakers  had  for  a  long  time  been  denouncing  the  institu- 
tion. The  arguments  developed  for  use  against  England  and  the  sight  of  uniformed 
black  troops  fighting  for  American  liberty  brought  home  to  the  whites  as  nothing 
ever  had  before  in  American  history  the  contrast  between  words  and  deeds.  The 
Revolution  opened  the  question  seriously  for  the  first  time  and  the  struggle  now 
began  which  could  only  end  in  emancipation  even  though  it  would  take  another 
"four  score  and  seven  years"  to  achieve  it. 

Even  so,  there  was  this  much  hypocrisy  in  the  position  of  the  white  patriots. 
They  pretended,  many  of  them,  to  believe  that  all  men  were  created  equal  while 
at  the  same  time  welding  tighter  the  chains  that  bound  the  black  man  in  slavery. 
If  a  Revolution  began  in  1763  or  in  1776,  it  was  not  yet  over  in  1781  but  would 
reach  out  into  the  unforeseeable  future  for  the  fulfillment  of  some  of  its  goals. 
Perhaps,  in  this  sense,  the  Revolution  is  still  going  on. 
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Exercise    (4) 


Interpreting  Pictures  and  Illustrations 


Select  four  or  more  books  including  textbooks  that  have  material  about  the 
Revolutionary  Era.  From  the  illustrations,  what  can  you  observe  about  the  manner 
in  which  people  dressed,  especially  soldiers?  What  methods  of  fighting  were 
followed  in  Revolutionary  battles?  How  do  the  methods  differ  from  military 
procedures  today?  How  were  humor  and  strong  feelings  expressed  in  newspapers 
through  drawings?  Can  you  think  of  other  observations  you  can  make  about  the 
Revolutionary  Era  from  the  study  of  illustrations? 

I.  Give  the  titles  of  books  reviewed: 


II.  How  were  people  dressed  in  the  Revolutionary  Era?  especially  soldiers? 


II.  How  were  soldiers  arranged  for  battle? 


IV.  List  two  or  more  political  cartoons  reproduced  in  the  books.  How  did  each 
express  strong  feelings  or  humor? 


(Can  you  draw  a  political  cartoon  that  would  be  suitable  for  publication  in 
a  newspaper  of  the  Revolutionary  Era?  Try  it.) 
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Exercise    (6) 

Debate  Resolved  that  the  British  actions  were 

unreasoned)  le    (reasonab  te ) . 


The  Crown's  position: 

1.  The  French  and  Indian  War  left  Britain  with  a  debt  of  140 
million  pounds.  In  the  18th  century,  North  Carolina  was  the 
leading  producer  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine.  All  these 
products  for  a  year  in  1770  were  worth  about  50,000  pounds. 
If  all  the  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  produced  in  North 
Carolina  at  18th  Century  prices  were  used  to  pay  off  this 
debt,  it  would  take  2,800  years.  Britain  did  not  ask  colonists 
to  help  pay  off  any  part  of  this  debt. 

2.  After  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  colonists  were  asked  to 
pay  about  one-third  the  cost  of  protecting  the  colonists  from 
Indian  attacks  in  the  future. 

3.  Englishmen  were  paying  a  stamp  tax  and  the  colonists  were  asked 
to  pay  a  stamp  tax  that  was  much  less  than  that  the  English 
were  paying.  However,  the  average  colonist  was  much  better 
off  than  the  average  Englishman  in  Britain  at  the  time. 

4.  The  argument  that  colonists  were  being  taxed  without  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  was  not  true.  Parliament  spoke  for  all 
Englishmen  throughout  the  British  empire.  This  was  called 
"virtual"  representation. 

The  colonists' position: 

1.  As  a  result  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763  the  colonists  lost 
land  for  western  settlement. 

2.  The  colonists  were  upset  about  the  presence  of  British 
troops  to  enforce  tax  laws  in  the  colonies. 

3.  The  colonists  claimed  they  were  not  represented  in  Parliament 
and  that  they  were  being  taxed  without  representation. 

4.  The  colonists  began  to  challenge  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  (make  laws)  in  all  colonial  matters, not  just  the 
right  to  tax  the  colonists  for  services  of  the  government 
such  as  protection. 
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ACTIVITY  6     A  LESSON  IN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY:   "DID  THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION  BEGIN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA?" 


This  activity  serves  several  purposes: 

1.  It  provides  students  an  opportunity  to  review  the  "quarrels 
with  England"  from  the  perspective  of  North  Carolinians 

on  the  eve  or  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

2.  It  can  serve  as  an  evaluation  procedure  in  determining 
how  well  students  understand  not  only  the  events  causing 
dissatisfaction  but  a  test  of  how  well  they  can  play  the 
role  of  the  Mecklenburg  citizens  in  discussing  the  events 
of  the  day. 

3.  It  demonstrates  the  difficulty  historians  and  students 
always  have  in  knowing  the  truth  of  what  really  happened. 

4.  The  lesson  provides  another  opportunity  to  study  the  state- 
rights  issue.  Some  of  the  men  recalling  the  events  of 
May,  1775  report  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George  and  how  they  could 
justify  their  present  action.  Where  was  the  authority 

for  the  men  of  each  captain's  company  to  take  the  action 
they  did? 

Classroom  sets  (32  student  booklets  and  a  teacher's  guide)  of  this 
lesson  are  available  from:  The  Office  of  Publications,  School  of  Education, 
NCSU  Poe  Hall,  Raleigh  27607.  Costs,  including  postage  and  handling,  are  50 
cents  for  a  single  copy  and  $10.00  for  a  classroom  set.  Payment  should 
accompany  orders .   (Mote:  this  office  is  a  non-profit  service  organization 
aimed  at  providing  educational  materials  for  North  Carolina  schools  not  generally 
avai 1  able . ) 
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ACTIVITY  7      A  CRITICIZING  PRESS:  CLIPPING  TODAY'S  NEWSPAPERS 

For  a  week,  secure  copies  of  one  or  more  newspapers.  Search  for  articles, 
letters  to  the  editor,  and  editorials  that  are  critical  of  public  officials 
or  public  policy.  Study  each  clipping  and  decide  if  it  should  have  been 
published.  Try  to  decide  if  the  item  serves  a  good  purpose.  Or,  does  it  just 
cause  embarrassment  to  the  officials  involved?  What  kinds  of  ideas  and 
attitudes  would  newspaper  readers  get  from  reading  the  article?  Using  the 
clippings  prepare  a  chart  or  bulletin  board.  Suggested  titles  or  captions  are: 
"The  Free  Press  Keeps  the  People  Informed"  or  "The  Free  Press:  Responsible  or 
Irresponsible?" 

Following  this  activity,  distribute  copies  or  refer  to  a  newspaper 
article  published  in  the  Charleston  South-Carolina  Gazette  on  June  13,  1775. 
What  event  was  reported?  Why  would  the  editor  print  it?  Would  some  readers  be 
upset  by  the  report  and  others  pleased?  How  do  you  think  each  of  the  following 
would  feel  about  the  report:  Governor  Martin,  King  George  III,  and  members  of 
Parliament? 

Conclude  the  activity  by  discussing  the  importance  of  a  free  press  in  a 
representative  type  government.  Include  in  the  discussion  the  responsibilities 
of  a  free  press,  too.  (More  able  students  may  wish  to  compare  the  situation 
in  1775  to  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Times  to  publish  the  "Pentagon  Papers" 
in  1971.) 
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THE  MECKLENBURG  RESOLVES 

From  the  Charleston  SOUTH-CAROLINA  GAZETTE,  June  13,  1775: 

CHARLOTTE-TOWN,  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY,  MAY  31,  1775.  This  day  the  Committee 
of  this  county  met,  and  passed  the  following  Resolves: 

WHEREAS  BY  AN  ADDRESS  PRESENTED  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  BY  BOTH  HOUSES 
OF  PARLIAMENT  ...  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  ARE  DECLARED  TO  BE  IN  ... 
REBELLION,  WE  CONCEIVE,  THAT  ALL  LAWS  AND  COMMISSIONS  ...  DERIVED 
FROM  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  KING  OR  PARLIAMENT,  ARE  ANNULLED  AND 
VACATED,  AND  THE  FORMER  CIVIL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THESE  COLONIES,  FOR 
THE  PRESENT,  WHOLLY  SUSPENDED.  TO  PROVIDE  ...  FOR  THE  EXIGENCIES  OF 
THIS  COUNTY  ...  WE  DEEM  IT  PROPER  ...  TO  PASS  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLVES, 
viz. 


I.  THAT  ALL  COMMISSIONS,  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY,  HERETOFORE  GRANTED 
BY  THE  CROWN,  TO  BE  EXERCISED  IN  THESE  COLONIES,  ARE  NULL  AND  VOID, 
AND  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  EACH  PARTICULAR  COLONY  WHOLLY  SUSPENDED. 


II.  THAT  THE  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS  OF  EACH  PROVINCE,  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  GREAT  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS,  IS  INVESTED  WITH  ALL 
LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE  POWERS  WITHIN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  PROVINCES; 


III.  AS  ALL  FORMER  LAWS  ARE  NOW  SUSPENDED  IN  THIS  PROVINCE,  AND 
THE  CONGRESS  HAVE  NOT  YET  PROVIDED  OTHERS,  WE  JUDGE  IT  NECESSARY,  ., 
TO  FORM  CERTAIN  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  INTERNAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THIS  COUNTY,  UNTIL  LAWS  SHALL  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  US  BY  THE  CONGRESS, 


IV.  THAT  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THIS  COUNTY  DO  MEET  ...  AND  ...  CHUSE 
A  COLONEL  AND  OTHER  MILITARY  OFFICERS,  WHO  SHALL  HOLD  AND  EXERCISE 
THEIR  SEVERAL  POWERS  ...  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  CROWN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.... 


XVIII.  THAT  THESE  RESOLVES  BE  IN  FULL  FORCE  AND  VIRTUE,  UNTIL 
INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  THE  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS,  REGULATING  THE  JURISPRUDENCE 
OF  THE  PROVINCE,  SHALL  PROVIDE  OTHERWISE,  OR  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BODY  OF 
GREAT-BRITAIN,  RESIGN  ITS  UNJUST  AND  ARBITRARY  PRETENTIONS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  AMERICA.  ... 


Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee, 
Eph.  Brevard,  Clerk  of  the  Committee, 
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Note:      Recruiting  Soldiers:  A  North  Carolina  Incident. 

QUARTER 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  when  draughts  were  made  from  the  militia 
to  recruit  the  continental  army,  a  certain  Captain  gave  liberty  to  the  men 
who  were  draughted  from  his  company  to  make  their  objections,  if  they  had 
any,  against  going  into  the  service.  Accordingly,  one  of  them,  who  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  came  up  to  the  Captain  and  made  his  bow. 

"What  is  your  objection?"  said  the  Captain. 

"I  ca-a-an't  go,"  answers  the  man,  "because  I  st-st-ut-ter." 

"Stutter!"  says  the  Captain.  "You  don't  go  there  to  talk,  but  to 
fight." 

"Ay,  but  they'll  p-p-put  me  upon  g-g-guard,  and  a  man  may  go 
ha-ha-half  a  mile  before  I  can  say,  "Wh-wh-who  goes  there?" 

"0,  that  is  no  objection,  for  they  will  place  some  other  sentry 
with  you,  and  he  can  challenge,  if  you  can  fire." 

"Well,  b-b-but  I  may  be  ta-ta-taken  and  run  through  the  g-g-guts 
before  I  can  cry,  'Qu-qu-quarter! '" 

This  last  plea  prevailed,  and  the  Captain,  out  of  humanity,  laughing 
heartily,  dismissed  him. 

From  the  Raleigh  Register,  29  July  1800. 
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Article  G. 


The  Battle  of  Savannah:     A  Defeat  for  State-Rights 


As  the  year  1778  drew  to  a  close,  the  fate  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
still   very  much  in  doubt.     The  fortunes  of  war  still   shifted  back  and  forth, 
sometimes  favoring  the  patriots,  at  other  times  favoring  the  British  and 
Tories.     In  the  North,  Washington's  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  great  semi -circle 
around  the  main  British  base--New  York  City.     In  the  South,  other  Continental 
forces  kept  anxious  watch  at  the  key  coastal   cities,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah,  fearful   of  a  British  invasion  by  sea. 

Then,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  1778,  Americans  at  Savannah  interrogated 
a  captured  North  Carolina  Tory  named  William  Has  Ian  who  had  been  serving  on  a 
British  ship.     It  was  learned  that  the  British  were  about  to     attack  Savannah; 
a  British  fleet  with  3500  Redcoats  was  approaching  the  Georgia  coast;  another 
British  army  was  moving  overland  from  Florida  to  join  with  the  first  group.     If 
they  could  capture  Savannah,  the  entire  state  of  Georgia  would  soon  be  lost 
to  the  patriots  and  the  British  would  have  taken  a  major  step  toward  winning  the 
war. 

In  command  of  the  American  forces  at  Savannah  was  General   Robert  Howe,  a 
dashing,  high-living,  skirt-chasing  North  Carolinian  who  was  nevertheless  con- 
sidered a  fine  officer.     Upon  learning  of  the  British  plans,  Howe  stationed  some 
of  his  men  south  of  Savannah  at  a  point  where  they  might  stop  the  British  army 
marching  north  from  Florida.     The  rest  of  his  men  he  placed  on  the  sea-side  of 
the  city  of  Savannah  to  block  the  British  who  would  come  ashore  from  the  fleet. 
The  Continentals  took  up  a  line  in  between  two  swamps  so  that  the  British  could 
not  circle  around  behind  them--a  strategy  for  which  the  British  were  famous--but 
must  fight  their  way  directly  through  the  American  line. 

In  other  circumstances  this  might  have  been  an  excellent  plan,  one  that 
would  have  given  the  Americans  a  much-needed  victory  and  added  greatly  to  Howe's 
fine  reputation  as  a  soldier.     But,   unfortunately  for  Howe  and  Savannah,  there 
were  special   problems  in  defending  the  city  that  were  destined  to  spell   disaster 
for  the  Americans. 

The  chief  problem  was  the  relationship  between  General   Howe  and  Georgia's 
governor,  John  Houston.     It  was  Houston's  conviction  that  his  own  authority  in 
Georgia  would  be  weakened  if  he  took  orders  from  a  Continental   officer.     For 
some  weeks   the  two  men  had  been  trading  insults.     In  spite  of  the  peril   to 
Savannah,  Houston  permitted  some  of  the  Georgia  soldiers  to  return  to  their  homes. 
When  Howe  asked  for  laborers  and  tools  to  repair  the  old  and  decayed  fortifications 
he  had  to  occupy,  Houston  stalled  and  delayed  and  made  excuses--the  help  was  never 
sent.     When  Georgia  militiamen  in  Howe's  forces  disobeyed  Howe's  orders,  Houston 
took  sides  with  the  soldiers.     As  incident  followed  incident,  Howe  became  furious 
and  bellowed  his  rage  at  the  Georgia  chief  executive. 

This  was  only  part  of  the  problem  for  Howe.     Commodore  Bowl  an,  at  the  head 
of  a  rag-tag  little  American  naval   force,  and  Col.  Williamson  of  South  Carolina 
had  also  refused  to  take  orders  from  him.     Col.   George  Walton,  the  ranking  Georgia 
officer  on  the  scene,  made  it  known  that  he  considered  himself  under  the  authority 
of  Governor  Houston  and  that  he  would  accept  orders  from  no  one  else.     Each  of  the 
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officers  advanced  the  idea  that  he  was  the  representative  of  a  sovereign  state 
and  that  therefore  he  could  not  subordinate  himself  to  the  Continental   commander. 
Howe  was  much  tempted  to  abandon  Savannah  and  the  state  of  Georgia  to  the  British 
but  was  persuaded  to  stay  by  worried  property-owners  in  the  Savannah  area. 

Against  the  3500-man  British  army,  Howe  had  850  soldiers  from  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.     A  few  days  after  Christmas,   the  British,  whose  fleet  now  lay 
offshore,   learned  that  they  outnumbered  the  defenders  by  four  to  one.     They  were 
also  informed  by  a  Negro  named  Quash  that  there  was  a  secret  path  through  the 
swamp  on  the  right  side  of  Howe's  line  that  would  enable  the  invaders  to  attack 
the  Americans  from  behind.     With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  British  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  their  assult  without  waiting  for  the  forces  from  Florida. 

On  the  morning  of  December  29th,  the  British  came  ashore  in  flatboats, 
marched  down  a  road  from  the  landing  place  to  Howe's  fortifications  and,  dividing 
so  that  one  group  occupied  Howe's  attention  at  the  front  while  another  slipped 
through  the  swamp  and  behind  the  Americans,  won  a  quick  and  easy  victory.     It 
was  over  in  a  matter  of  minutes.     The  Americans   lost  86  men  killed  and  wounded 
and  over  400  prisoners.     Howe  fled  with  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers  and  the 
British  marched  into  Savannah  boasting--with  justification—that  they  had   "ripped 
one  star  and  one  stripe  from  the  Rebel   Flag  of  America."     Georgia  was  soon  totally 
occupied  by  the  British  and  South  Carolina  appeared  to  be  doomed.     General   Howe 
was  later  court-martialed  for  his  defeat  but  his  judges  acquitted  him  "with 
highest  honors." 

The  loss  of  Savannah  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  co-operation  among 
thirteen  states,  each  of  which  had  persuaded  itself  that  it  was  an  independent 
nation.     The  tyranny  they  feared  was  not  so  much  that  of  an  English  king  as  that 
of  any  powerful,   centralized  government,  foreign  or  native.     This  spirit  of  localism 
or  individualism  may  have  owed  something  to  the  old  frontier  psychology  of  the 
pioneer  struggling  against  a  pitiless  wilderness.     But  now  the  psychology  had  found 
expression  in  politics  and  the  most  immediate  problem  was  not  so  much  to  defeat 
the  English  as  to  surrender  some  of  that  individualism  to  the  needs  of  national 
unity.     If  the  latter  could  be  achieved,  the  former  would  follow.     But  gaining 
the  former  would  not  necessarily  insure  the  latter.     The  state-rights  viewpoint 
had  taken  strong  root  in  American  soil. 
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Article  H. 

Flora  MacDonald  and  the  North  Carolina  Tories 

A  great  many  Americans,  including  many  in  North  Carolina,  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  cause  of  Revolution  and  either  refused  to  take  part  in  the  war  or  else 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  British.  During  much  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  North 
Carolina  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  with  fighting  going  on  between  Tar  Heels 
at  various  points  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  North  Carolinians  who 
supported  the  King  were  known  as  the  Tories;  they  did  not  necessarily  agree  with 
royal  policies  toward  the  colonies  but  they  felt  that  the  problem  could  be  solved 
by  some  means  short  of  war  and  an  outright  break  with  the  mother  country. 

The  main  Tory  areas  of  North  Carolina  were  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
where  the  people  felt  little  loyalty  to  the  patriot  cause  and  in  those  areas 
inhabited  by  large  numbers  of  Highland  Scots.  Most  of  the  Scots  had  come  to 
America  only  shortly  before  the  war  and  had  not  been  here  long  enough  to  share 
the  loves  and  hates  of  those  who  had  been  here  for  many  years.  Forced  to  choose 
between  their  king  and  the  strangers  among  whom  they  lived  in  North  Carolina,  many 
became  enemies  of  the  Revolution  and  were,  as  a  result,  ruined  by  the  outcome  of 
the  war. 

The  most  notable  and  colorful  of  the  North  Carolina  Tories  was  a  highly- 
cultivated  little  Scottish  woman  named  Flora  MacDonald.  The  hardships  she  suffered 
during  the  war  and  the  sacrifices  she  made  for  her  cause  have  made  her  a  heroine 
even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution. 

Flora  MacDonald  was  a  heroine  before  she  ever  left  Scotland  to  come  to  North 
Carolina.  In  1745,  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  whose  grandfather  had  once  been  King 
of  both  Scotland  and  England  only  to  be  run  off  the  throne  by  a  revolution, 
raised  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  an  effort  to  win  back  the  Stuart  crown.  His 
army  was  defeated  and  Charles  himself  was  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  the 
British  until  he  got  help  from  Flora  MacDonald,  then  a  young  woman  living  on  a 
small  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  By  the  aid  of  Flora  and  other  friends, 
Charles--known  to  his  supporters  as  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie"--was  able  to  hide 
from  the  British  and  later  make  his  way  to  safety  in  France.  For  her  aid  to  the 
fugitive  prince,  Flora  was  for  a  while  put  in  prison  by  the  English  and  her 
family's  property  was  seized. 

In  1774,  Flora  and  her  husband,  Allen  MacDonald,  were  persuaded  by  friends  to 
join  the  great  emigration  of  Highlanders  to  America.  With  hundreds  of  others, 
Flora  and  Allen  settled  in  Cumberland  County,  near  what  is  now  Fayetteville.  But 
they  had  hardly  settled  on  their  North  Carolina  plantation  before  they  were 
forced  once  more  to  take  sides  in  a  struggle  with  the  King.  Having  signed  an 
oath  of  loyalty  in  order  to  be  able  to  emigrate  to  America,  the  MacDonalds  felt 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  join  with  the  Tories. 

Early  in  1776,  with  both  sides  rapidly  arming  for  conflict,  the  Scottish 
settlers  and  other  supporters  of  the  King  gathered  in  Cumberland  County  and  collected 
all  the  weapons  they  could  find  to  defend  themselves  against  the  patriots.  Their 
survival  seemed  to  depend  upon  being  able  to  march  to  the  coast  and  join  with 
British  forces  expected  to  land  there,  but  in  order  to  do  this  the  Tories  would  have 
to  march  through  areas  under  the  control  of  the  patriots.  Allen  MacDonald,  always 
a  leader  among  the  Scots,  was  made  a  major  in  the  Tory  force,  with  his  son  Alexander 
and  his  son-in-law  Alexander  McLeod  also  serving  as  officers. 
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Just  before  the  Tories  set  out  for  the  coast  in  February,  1776,  there  was  a 
grand  scene  at  Cross-Creek  (now  Fayetteville)  when  Flora  MacDonald,  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  white  horse,  rode  among  the  men  to  cheer  them  up  and  give  them  encour- 
agement against  the  dangers  ahead.  She  also  marched  with  them  during  their  first 
day's  travel  and  spent  the  first  night  among  them  before  returning  to  her  home. 
A  few  days  later,  the  Tory  forces  were  met  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  not  far  from 
Wilmington,  and  defeated.  The  MacDonald  men  were  all  captured  and  sent  off  to 
the  patriot  jail  at  Halifax. 

The  next  three  years  were  very   difficult  and  frightening  ones  for  Flora 
MacDonald.  Fearing  for  her  kin  who  were  captured  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  her 
four  other  sons  gone  to  fight  on  the  British  side,  often  insulted  by  the  patriots 
among  whom  she  had  to  live,  she  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  everything.  In 
1777  the  state  of  North  Carolina  seized  all  of  the  MacDonald  property,  leaving 
Flora  with  no  home  of  her  own  and  forced  to  depend  upon  a  few  friends  for  her 
very   existence.  At  length,  in  1779,  a  sympathetic  patriot  officer  gave  her  a 
pass  to  the  coast,  and  Flora,  selling  her  last  belongings  to  buy  a  passage  on  a 
ship,  left  Charleston  for  her  old  home  in  Scotland.  On  her  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
Flora's  ship  was  attacked  by  a  French  man-of-war,  but  Flora  stayed  on  deck  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  crew  as  they  fought  off  the  attacker  and  escaped.  She 
received  a  broken  arm  in  this  fight. 

After  the  war,  Flora  MacDonald  was  reunited  with  her  family  and  spent  her 
last  days  peacefully  in  Scotland  until  her  death  in  1790  when  her  friends  and 
neighbors  honored  her  memory  at  a  funeral  attended  by  over  4000  people.  She  was 
a  legend  in  her  time  and  her  praises  have  been  sung  in  song  and  story  every   since. 
North  Carolina's  Inglis  Fletcher  has  told  Flora's  story  in  fictional  form  in  a 
novel  called  The  Scotswoman.  It  is  the  story  of  a  family  who  were  ruined 
once  for  rebel  ling  against  the  King  and  again  for  not  doing  so.  Such  were  the 
hazards  of  life  in  a  time  of  revolution. 
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Article  I. 

Jack,  a  Black  Hero  of  the  Revolution 

Large  enemy  armies  invaded  North  Carolina  only  a  few  times  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  loyalist  raiders  made  trouble  for  the  patriots  only  in  a  few  regions  of 
the  state.     From  day  to  day,  the  war  at  sea  probably  concerned  and  affected  more 
North  Carolinians  than  the  war  on  land.     During  the  seven  years  of  fighting, 
thousands  of  North  Carolinians  were  members  of  the  crews  of  merchant  ships  and 
war  ships  on  both  sides  of  the  fighting.     Patriot  ship-builders  built  hundreds  of 
vessels  at  dry-docks  along  the  sounds  and  rivers  of  eastern  North  Carolina.     The 
Outer  Banks,  in  peace-time  a  costly  obstacle  to  trade,  were  in  war-time  a  great 
benefit  to  North  Carolina  and  the  American  cause  since  they  provided  protection 
for  small  merchant  ships  being  pursued  or  hunted  by  British  cruisers  along  the 
coast. 

Many  of  the  best  stories  of  the  revolution  came  from  events  that  occurred 
at  sea  where  the  sailors  faced  many  dangers  whether  they  were  threatened  by  the 
British  or  not.     One  such  story  concerns  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Polly. 

The  Polly,  a  little  trading-ship,  built  in  Currituck  County  in  1779  by 
Caleb  White,  early  in  1780  was  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  corn,  peas  and  pork  for 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.     The  Polly  was  a  little  ship  with  no  guns  or  arma- 
ments aboard  and  its  owner,  Caleb  White's  brother,  hoped  that  a  little  vessel 
might  be  able  to  slip  unnoticed  past  the  British  Atlantic  blockade  and  return 
with  a  valuable  load  of  West  Indian  goods,  making  a  profit  on  both  ends  of  the  trip. 
The  crew  of  the  Polly  consisted  of  just  three  men  besides  Caleb  White,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Negro  slave  named  Jack  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ship. 

The  Polly  made  her  way  down  Currituck  Sound  and  passed  through  an  inlet  into 
the  ocean  before  heading  for  the  Gulf  Stream  and  her  route  to  the  West  Indies. 
Two  days  out  from  port,  however,  the  Polly  was  sighted  and  overtaken  by  the  British 
cruiser  Fame,  a  fate  that  had  already  befallen  many  American  ships  in  the  previous 
three  years.     The  British  placed  on  board  the  Polly  a  prize-crew  of  five  men  which 
took  command  of  the  ship  and  placed  the  Americans  in  irons.     The  captives  were 
kept  on  the  open  deck  despite  winter  weather  and  allowed  only  a  fourth  of  a  pint 
of  water  a  day  and  a  fourth  of  a  pint  of  uncooked  food. 

During  moments  when  they  were  alone,  the  Americans  talked  together  of  ways 
to  escape.     Within  hours  of  their  capture,  they  were  discovered  trying  to  get 
Jack's  irons  off  and  were,  except  for  Jack  himself,  removed  below  deck  where  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  escape.     Jack  was  strapped  to  a  post  on  the  Polly's 
quarter-deck  with  his  hands  in  irons.     This  was  a  particularly  cruel   punishment, 
for  Jack  had  to  spend  the  next  24  hours  on  the  exposed  deck  in  the  midst  of  a 
winter  storm  which  brought  high  winds,  snow,  and  waves  that  sometimes  broke  over 
his  head  and  came  crashing  down  on  the  deck  bringing  icy  water  to  drench  him  from 
head  to  toe.     He  might  have  remained  there  longer  had  not  the  prize-crew  found 
that  Jack  had  made  some  progress  toward  getting  out  of  his  irons,  where-upon  he  was 
thrown  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  with  the  other  Americans.     Though  suffering 
from  frost-bite,  Jack  had  somehow  survived  the  ordeal. 

Together  once  more  below  deck  the  Americans  plotted  a  new  attempt  at  freedom. 
Jack  was  told  to  behave  as  if  he  wished  to  join  the  British  and  renounce  America. 
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When  the  British  heard  him  they  decided  to  trust  him  and,  setting  Jack  free,  soon 
developed  complete  confidence  in  him  as  an  ally.  Jack  was  told  that  when  the 
ship  reached  the  British  base  at  New  York  he  would  have  his  freedom  from  slavery 
and  other  rewards  as  well. 

On  February  22nd,  the  fifth  day  after  his  capture,  Caleb  White,  captain  of 
the  Polly,  managed  to  work  loose  from  his  irons  and  attack  the  leader  of  the  prize- 
crew.  As  the  fight  began,  Jack,  to  the  surprise  of  the  British,  seized  a  marlin- 
spike  and  took  on  two  other  armed  members  of  the  prize-crew.  In  a  few  more  minutes, 
Samuel  Jarvis,  another  of  the  prisoners,  also  got  free  and  joined  in  the  fight. 
The  British  were  overcome  and  the  Polly's  original  crew  were  once  more  in  control 
of  the  ship.  A  few  days  later  they  proudly  sailed  the  little  ship  into  Annapolis 
harbor  and  turned  over  the  British  prisoners  to  American  authorities. 

During  the  next  five  weeks,  Jack  was  confined  at  Annapolis,  unable  to  walk 
because  of  the  effects  of  frostbite  and  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fight  aboard 
the  Polly.  During  this  time,  word  of  his  deed  came  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  Jack  received  a  vote  of  thanks  with  a  recommendation  to  his  owner  that  he  be 
set  free  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  patriot  cause.  When  he  returned  to  North 
Carolina  after  his  recovery,  Jack  found  that  his  master  not  only  would  not  free 
him  but  that  he  abused  and  mistreated  him  as  well.  In  the  months  that  followed, 
Jack  must  have  wondered  many  times  why  he  had  risked  his  life  and  suffered  so 
much  in  the  American  cause. 

At  length,  Jack  asked  Caleb  White  if  he  would  not  purchase  him  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  serve  any  longer  under  a  cruel  master.  White  agreed  to  do  so  and 
for  several  years  after  that  Jack  was  hired  out  to  his  old  crew-mate  Samuel  Jarvis 
to  serve  as  the  Captain  of  a  small  ship  owned  by  Jarvis.  In  1792,  Caleb  White 
died  and  his  will  was  found  to  contain  a  provision  that  Jack  should  be  set  free 
if  he  could  pay  100  pounds  to  the  executors  of  White's  estate.  Jack  raised  the 
money  and,  when  the  executors  applied  to  the  state  legislature  later  in  the  year 
for  an  act  to  give  Jack  his  freedom,  the  act  was  passed.  The  application  for 
his  release  stated  that  Jack  had  performed  services  which  "did  great  honor  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  ...  a  service  no  less  than  taking  prisoner  the  whole  crew  of 
a  British  Privateer  and  releasing  his  master  and  a  number  of  others...." 

There  were  many  other  heroic  blacks  among  the  hundreds  of  slaves  and  free 
Negroes  who  fought  with  North  Carolina  regiments  or  on  North  Carolina  ships 
during  the  Revolution.  How  many,  less  fortunate  than  Jack,  risked  their  lives 
for  American  freedom  but  served  out  the  rest  of  their  years  in  slavery? 
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Article  J 


North  Carolina's  Black  Soldiers  in  the  Revolution 


Like  the  whites,  blacks  were  divided  in  their  loyalties  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  some  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  British,  others  on  the  sides  of  the  patriots, 
and  still  others  for  freedom  from  enslavement  to  either  side.     Elsewhere  among 
these  sketches  is  told  the  story  of  Jack,  a  patriot  sailor,  but  there  were  also 
a  great  many  blacks  in  the  patriot  land-forces  and  they  were  present  at  all   the 
famous  engagements  of  the  war. 

There  were  755  blacks  serving  with  Washington's  army  in  1778,  58  of  whom 
were  from  North  Carolina.     But  there  were  many  more  North  Carolina  blacks  in 
service  in  other  places  as  well.     Pension  records  of  the  1 820 ' s  and  1830's,  half 
a  century  and  more  after  the  war  ended  and  after  the  great  majority  of  the  veterans 
were  dead,  show  that  dozens  of  North  Carolina  blacks  were  still   being  added  to 
the  pension  lists.     As  late  as  1849  the  Edenton  Whig,  reporting  the  death  there 
of  Jonathan  Overton,  described  him  as   "a  colored  man,   and  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,    ...   at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years.     The  deceased 
served  under  Washington,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  besides  other  less 
important  engagements.     He  was  deservedly  held  in  great  respect  by  our  citizens.... 
He  has  lived  among  us  longer  than  the  ordinary  period  allotted  to  human  life,  and 
always  sustained  a  character  for  honesty,  industry,  and  integrity." 

Many  of  the  black  soldiers,  men  like  Evans  Archer  of  Hertford  County,  Moses 
Manley  of  Halifax,  Drewry  Walden  of  Northampton,  Josiah  Abshier  of  Anson,   Isaac 
Perkins     of  Craven,  and  Arthur  Wiggins  of  Bertie,  were  free  Negroes.     But  others 
were  slaves  and  there  are  some,   like  Brutus  and  Frederick  in  the  Second  North 
Carolina  Regiment,  Cubit,  a  drummer  in  the  First  Regiment,  and  Garrick,  a  musician 
in  the  Fourth  who  were  regularly  enlisted  troopers  rather  than  just  the  servants 
or  orderlies  of  patriot  officers.     Ned  Griffin,   a  slave  of  William   Kitchin  of 
Edgecombe,  was  promised  his  freedom  if  he  would  serve  for  twelve  months   in  the 
army  but  it  took  an  act  of  the  legislature  after  the  war  to  force  his  master  to 
grant  him  his  liberty.     Others,  experienced  mariners,  served  as  pilots  for  ships 
using  the  eastern  rivers  during  the  war. 

The  pension-rolls,  though  they  list  many  Negro  veterans,  probably  omit  many 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  receive  any  benefits  after  war.     John 
Chavis,  the  famous  black  teacher  of  white  and  black  students  in  Raleigh  and  else- 
where in  the  early  19th  century,  had  served  during  the  Revolution  for  three  years 
with  the  Fifth  Virginia  Regiment  but  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  for  pension 
benefits.     Mrs.   Coleman  Freeman,  a  black  woman  of  Ohio,  in  the  mid-19th  century 
told  the  story  of  how  her  father  (apparently  John  Weaver  of  Hertford  County,  N.  C.) 
had  served  for  seven  years  with  the  North  Carolina  troops  but  was  granted  no 
pension  until   three  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  almost  half  a  century 
after  the  war.     When  Jeremiah  Smith  of  Johnston  County,   incredibly  still   alive 
in  1851,  asked  Congress  to  grant  him  a  pension  for  his  service  in  Col.  John  Smith's 
Company,  investigators  could  find  no  record  to  confirm  his  service  and  denied 
him  his  benefits. 

Dick  Hall  was  an  example  of  a  North  Carolina  black  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  British,   in  his  case  with  Capt.  Thomas's  Company  at  Charleston  in  1781.     Many 
blacks  were  pressed  into  service  by  both  sides  as  laborers,  as  spies   (see  the  story 
of  Quash  at  the  battle  of  Savannah"),  and  in  many  other  ways.     The  present-day 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  black 
patriots  who  risked—and  sometimes  sacrificed--their  lives   in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty. 
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Article  K. 

North  Carolina  Indians  and  the  Revolution 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  much  of  the  land  of  western  North 
Carolina  and  what  is  now  eastern  Tennessee  and  parts  of  other  states  to  the  south 
was  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.     Treaties  between  the  Cherokees  and  the 
colonists  to  the  eastward  had  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  the  land  in  North  Carolina 
eastward  to  a  point  some  miles  to  the  east  of  modern-day  Asheville.     Yet,   in  the 
years  just  before  the  Revolution  began,  hundreds  of  white  families  had  moved  into 
the  Indian  lands  in  violation  of  the  treaties. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  the  white-controlled  areas  to  the  east  encouraged 
the  Indians  to  make  efforts  to  drive  back  the  whites  who  were  trespassing  on 
Indian  lands  and  by  the  spring  of  1776  Indian  war-parties  had  begun  to  form  in  the 
mountain  country  and  several   attacks  had  been  made  on  white  settlements.     As 
the  Indians  built  up  their  fighting-strength  through  the  addition  of  Creeks  and 
Chickasaws,  they  became  bolder  in  their  attacks,  even  reaching  eastward  as  far 
as  Mecklenburg  County  and  settlements  well  within  the  white-controlled  regions. 
By  mid-summer  1776,  a  full-scale  Indian  war  had  developed  in  western  North  Carolina, 
while  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  isolated  groups  of  Indians  saw  little  advantage 
in  casting  their  lot  with  either  side. 

Masterminded  by  a  fiery  young  Cherokee  chief  named  Chincanacina,  plans  were 
drafted  for  a  union  of  the  above-mentioned  southern  tribes  with  others  from  the 
north--the  Iroquois,  the  Ottawa,  the  Shawnee,  and  others  in  a  wide-scale  assault 
on  the  advanced  settlements  of  the  whites  all   along  the  fringes  of  western  white 
settlement  in  America.     As  North  Carolinians  began  to  hear  rumors  of  these 
combinations,  suspicion  arose  at  once  that  the  British  were  behind  it  but  it 
seems  clear  now  that  British  agents   in  the  Indian  country  were  actually 
trying  to  prevent  a  frontier  war  that  they  thought  would  be  suicidal   for  the 
Indians. 
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Meanwhile,  authorities  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  had 
consulted  about  ways  to  halt  the  Indian  threat  and  had  agreed  to  send  an  expediti 
from  each  state  in  a  three-pronged  invasion  across  the  mountains  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  main  Indian  villages.  During  August  and  September,  1776,  these  three 
expeditions  marched  into  the  Indian  country  and,  meeting  only  occasional  resistance, 
proceeded  to  destroy  dozens  of  Indian  villages,  lay  waste  the  Indian  corn-fields, 
and  confiscate  large  amounts  of  supplies. 

This  action  ended  the  Indian  threat  for  the  moment  but  renewed  stirring 
by  the  Indians  in  1777  led  to  a  peace  conference  in  western  Virginia  and  the 
signing  on  July  14,  1777,  of  a  treaty  between  Indian  leaders  and  North  Carolina. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Indians  agreed  to  give  up  captured  white  prisoners 
and  property.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  to  allow  no  whites  to  pass  into 
the  Indian  country  without  official  written  permission.  Finally,  the  Indians 
renounced  their  title  to  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  There  were 
repeated  small  border  skirmishes  for  the  next  four  years  but  no  serious  threat  to 
the  restored  peace.  The  whites  were  glad  for  an  armistice  with  the  Indians  at 
least  until  the  war  with  England  was  over,  after  which  the  western  tide  of  expan- 
sion would  begin  anew. 
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Not  all  of  the  Indians  were  actual  or  potential  enemies  to  the  patriot 
forces  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Some  who  were  members  of  the  smaller  tribes 
well  within  the  eastern  white  settlements  fought  as  members  of  Continental 
regiments.  Cornelius  Isaac,  an  eastern  North  Carolina  Indian,  was  a  private  in 
Captain  Clement  Hall's  infantry  company  and  served  as  the  unit's  fifer.  Other 
North  Carolina  troops  were  of  mixed  Negro  and  Indian  or  White  and  Indian  ancestry. 

The  British  Parliament  toyed  during  the  war  with  the  idea  of  putting  guns 
and  ammunition  into  the  hands  of  the  western  Indians  and  hiring  them  for  war 
against  the  American  patriots,  but  it  was  never  found  expedient  to  do  so. 
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Article  L. 

Women  in  the  Revolutionary  Era 

Various  accounts  report  of  the  bravery  of  women  during  this  difficult  time 
for  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  Some,  like  the  account  of  Betsy  Dowdy's  ride, 
are  felt  to  be  more  myth  than  fact.  Which  of  these  three  incidents  are  likely 
to  be  true?  Support  the  decision  by  stating  several  reasons  for  the  choices. 

Elizabeth  Wiley  Forbis 

Elizabeth  Forbis,  wife  of  Col.  Arthur  Forbis  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
Guilford  Courthouse  Battle,  lived  not  far  from  the  battle  scene.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  Guilford  battle,  two  British  horses  came  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Morgan 
who  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  Forbis  home.  Morgan  took  the  horses 
since  the  British  and  Tories  had  taken  so  many  horses  as  well  as  other  things  of 
value  from  the  Whigs.  It  was  felt  the  Whigs  had  a  perfect  right  to  anything  of 
the  Tories'  they  could  get.  He  knew  they  were  British  horses  from  their  short, 
bobbed  tails.  Also,  they  were  smaller  than  the  horses  of  the  Patriot  army. 
(The  horses  of  the  American  cavalry  had  long  tails.)  During  the  battle  many 
horses  were  lost  by  both  sides. 

Mrs.  Forbis  was  in  very  poor  circumstances.  Her  horses,  provisions,  grain, 
cattle  and  almost  everything  on  the  plantation  had  been  taken  from  her  by  the 
Tories.  Her  husband  was  dead  from  wounds  sustained  during  the  battle.  Her  oldest 
son  was  about  13  or  14  years  of  age  and  barely  large  enough  to  plough  a  furrow. 
He  was  her  only  help  for  making  a  crop.  Aware  of  Elizabeth's  desperate  situation, 
Morgan  took  her  one  of  the  horses  saying  he  had  no  idea  who  was  the  owner. 

The  next  day  Elizabeth's  son  had  the  horse  hitched  to  a  plough  drawing  furrows 
for  corn.  She  was  dropping  corn  after  the  plough  and  covering  it  with  a  hoe. 
Two  young  men  came  walking  by  and  demanded  the  horse.  One  said  the  horse  was  his. 
She  didn't  believe  the  men  belonged  to  the  British  army.  The  army  should  be,  at 
that  time,  more  than  30  miles  south  on  the  way  to  Wilmington.  Probably  they  were 
employed  by  the  British  to  get  horses  for  the  soldiers. 

When  she  refused,  one  of  the  young  men  ordered  the  Forbis  boy  to  take  the 
horse  out  of  the  gear.  Mrs.  Forbis  forbade  her  son  to  do  it.  With  hoe  raised 
against  the  intruders  she  told  one  of  the  men  if  he  touched  the  horse  she  would  split 
his  head  with  the  hoe.  They  left  her  with  the  horse  and  she  was  not  bothered  again. 

Miss  Bishop 

Colonel  Tarleton  and  his  men  scavenged  the  Halifax  countryside  for  horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and  fowl.  People  who  lived  in  the  area  usually  fled  from  the  approach 
of  the  British  troops,  often  hiding  themselves  in  nearby  swamps  and  forests. 
Although  nearly  everyone  had  left  the  house  where  she  lived,  Miss  Bishop  remained. 
She  saw  the  British  take  their  horses  and  cattle  and  drive  them  to  a  camp  about 
a  mile  away.  One  was  her  favorite  pony,  her  very  own.  She  was  determined  to  have 
her  pony  back. 
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She  set  out  alone  that  night  with  no  weapon.  The  story  goes  that  she 
managed  to  get  an  audience  with  Col.  Tarleton.  She  appeared  before  the  colonel, 
unannounced.  "I  have  come  to  you,  sir,  to  demand  restoration  of  my  property, 
which  your  knavish  fellows  stole  from  my  father's  yard."  Taken  by  surprise, 
Col.  Tarleton  asked  her  to  explain  her  statement.  "Well,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"your  roguish  men  in  red  coats  came  to  my  father's  yard  about  sundown,  and  stole 
my  pony.  I've  walked  here  alone  and  unprotected  to  claim  and  demand  him;  and 
sir,  I  must  and  will  have  him.  I  fear  not  your  men;  they  are  base  and  unprincipled 
enough  to  dare  to  offer  insult  to  any  unprotected  female;  but  their  cowardly 
hearts  will  prevent  them  from  doing  her  bodily  injury." 

Just  then,  by  the  light  of  a  camp  fire,  she  saw  her  pet  pony  at  a  distance. 
"There,  sir,  is  my  horse.  I  shall  mount  him  and  ride  peaceably  home;  and  if  you 
have  any  of  the  gentlemanly  feeling  within  you  of  which  your  men  are  totally 
destitute,  or  if  you  have  any  regard  for  their  safety,  you  will  see,  sir,  that 
I  am  not  interrupted." 

She  took  her  pony,  without  incident,  and  rode  safely  home.  Tarleton  was 
so  astounded  that  he  ordered  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  do  as  she  chose. 

Susan  Twitty 

One  September  morning  in  1780  Susan  Twitty  was  just  seventeen  years  old. 
She  was  one  of  a  company  of  Patriots  seeking  protection  from  the  Tories  at  the 
home  of  Col.  William  Graham  in  Cleveland  County.  There  were  three  men  (one  was 
Susan's  19  year-old  brother  William)  who  could  bear  arms  and  try  to  withstand 
the  attack  of  23  Tories.  With  only  these  three  riflemen  onp  side  of  the  Graham 
house  was  unguarded.  A  bold  Tory  ran  up  to  this  unguarded  side  and  through  a 
crack  aimed  at  William.  Just  in  time  Susan  jerked  her  brother  aside  and  tne 
ball  went  into  the  wall  without  harming  him.  While  the  Tory  was  reloading  his 
gun,  William  killed  him.  Susan  opened  the  door  and  ran  through  a  shower  of  shot 
to  bring  in  the  gun  and  ammunition  of  the  fallen  Tory. 
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Exercise    (7) 

Surrender  at  Yorktown  and  the  hand  played 

When  Cornwall  is  surrendered  at  Yorktown  the  British  band  played  "The  World 
Turned  Upside  Down."  Read  the  words  to  the  song  given  below  and  speculate  about 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  of  both  sides.  Why  would  the  band  choose  tin's 
particular  tune?  How  appropriate  to  the  Patriot's  cause  were  these  words? 
Would  any  Americans  later  recall  this  moment  when  the  new  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was  floundering?  Why  or  why  not?  Students  may  be  asked 
to  write  in  their  diary  or  write  a  letter  home  describing  the  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
Divide  the  students  into  several  groups  with  each  writing  from  his  assigned 
point  of  view  such  as  British  soldier,  Tory  sympathizer,  black  slave  of  an  American 
officer  in  the  army  (if  he  cannot  write,  dictate  a  message),  former  member  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  George  Washington.  Select  compositions  to  be  read  aloud  in  class. 

THE  WORLD  TURNED  UPSIDE  DOWN 

If  buttercups  buzzed  after  the  bee, 

If  boats  were  on  land  and  churches  on  sea, 
If  ponies  rode  men, 

And  if  grass  ate  the  cows, 
If  cats  should  be  chased  into  holes  by  the  mouse, 

If  the  mammas  sold  their  babies  to  the  gypsies  for 
half  a  crown, 
If  summer  were  spring,  and  the  other  way  'round, 

Then  all  the  world  would  be  upside  down. 

(The  words  and  music  are  included  in  the  appendix.  Learn  the  tune  and,  perhaps, 
have  music  students  play  the  music  on  band  instruments.) 
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Article  M. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Preacher-Man 

March  17,   1788  was  not  a  Sunday  but  the  Woodlands  church  was  full  of  people. 
The  Baptist  preacher,  Lemuel   Burkitt,  was  in  the  pulpit  but  he  had  not  come  to 
deliver  a  sermon.     The  date  was  just  two  days  before  the  election  that  would 
pick  North  Carolina's  representatives  to  the  constitutional   convention  to  be  held 
at  Hillsborough  in  the  summer  and  Mr.   Burkitt  had  come  to  talk  about  the  proposed 
new  constitution.     His  audience,  grim- faced  Hertford  County  farmers  and  woodsmen, 
feared  the  new  constitution,  hated  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  and  had  come 
to  hear  Mr.   Burkitt  that  afternoon  tell   them  why  they  felt  these  things. 

Lemuel   Burkitt  made  up  in  fiery  emotion  what  he  lacked  in  strength  of  voice. 
He  knew  how  to  talk  to  these  rural   people  and  he  knew  what  to  say  about  the  new 
constitution  in  order  to  convince  them  that  they  must  cast  their  votes  for  delegates 
who  would  reject  it.     He  opened  his  talk  by  referring  to  the  proposed  new  city 
which  would  replace  Philadelphia  as  the  nation's  capital.     The  new  city— a  city 
so  far  without  a  name--was  known  only  as   "the  ten-mile  square".     But,  if  it 
was  approved  and  built,  said  Burkitt,   it  would  be  the  first  step  in  destroying 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

The  "the  ten-mile  square",  Burkitt  warned  his  audience,   "will   be  wall'd  in 
like  unto  the  Walls  of  China."     Within  the  walls  would  be  quarters  for  from  50,000 
to  100,000  armed  men  who,  when  fully  prepared,  would  storm  out  of  their  fortress- 
city  to  attack  the  American  people  and  make  slaves  of  them  all.     But  worse  would 
follow.     For  the  federalists,  the  supporters  of  the  new  constitution  that  would 
make  the  city  possible,  would  then  adopt  the  French  form  of  despotism,  place  America 
under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant-king,  and  force  everyone  to  become  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     Freedom  of  the  press  would  be  destroyed. 

Burkitt  was  now  at  the  high  point  of  his  address.     His  audience,   infuriated 
over  the  evil  men  who  would  do  all   these  terrible  things,   hung  on  his  every  word. 
Suddenly,   three  men  rose  together  on  the  front  row  of  the  church,  directly  before 
the  pulpit,  cutting  the  speaker  off  in  mid-sentence.     One  of  them,  holding  up  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  constitution,  called  out  loudly,   "Sir  ...   as  to  the  10  Mile 
Square,  you  are    ..."     The  next  words  were  drowned  out  by  the  cloudburst  of  shouts 
and  threats  from  behind.     Many  in  the  audience  recognized  the  trio  in  front  as 
well-known  federalists  and  knew  at  once  that  they  had  come  to  challenge  Mr.   Burkitt. 

The  federalist  trio  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the  outburst  they  had  created. 
They  had  misjudged  the  extent  to  which  these  country-people  opposed  the  new 
constitution  and  all  who  believed  in  it.     The  question  now  was  whether  they  could 
get  out  of  the  church  alive.     "Our  eye  balls  rolled  in  their  sockets",  as  one  of 
them  later  remembered  it,   "...we  were  glad   ...   to  pass  out  with  the  torrent  - 
regain  our  horses  &  be  off." 

It  had  been  a  close  call   for  the  federalists,  one  that  might  well   have  led 
to  violence  against  them  had  not  one  of  them,  Colonel   Hardy  Murfree,  been  a  cele- 
brated hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War.     Col.  Murfree  had  just  laid  off  a  new  town 
called  Murfreesboro  and  hoped  that  the  new  constitution  would  give  enough  encourage- 
ment to  the  sluggish  commerce  of  North  Carolina  to  allow  Murfreesboro  to  grow  into 
a  great  trading  center.     Patrick  Garvey,  the  Irishman  who  had  tried  to  interrupt 
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Burkitt  at  the  church,  was  perhaps  less  interested  in  the  constitution  than  he 
was  in  stirring  up  some  trouble.  He  had  spent  some  time  in  jail  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  war  on  a  charge  of  illegally  trading  with  the  British  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  man  of  very  firm  political  convictions.  The  third  man  of  the  trio, 
however,  was  Elkanah  Watson,  a  Massachusetts  native  who  had  recently  moved  to 
North  Carolina  as  a  planter-merchant.  He  was  building  a  store  at  Murfreesboro 
and  shared  Col.  Murfree's  hopes  for  the  future  of  commerce.  Watson  had  spent 
much  of  the  previous  winter  writing  letters  to  the  Edenton  newspaper  defending 
the  federal  constitution  and  hurling  insults  at  its  enemies. 

Since  nothing  had  come  of  the  effort  to  engage  Burkitt  in  a  debate  at  the 
Woodland  church,  the  federalists  were  in  a  dilemma.  The  election  was  almost 
upon  them,  the  people  were  with  Burkitt,  and  time  was  running  out  on  efforts  to 
persuade  them  otherwise.  Worse  still,  Burkitt  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
and  would,  of  course,  cast  his  own  vote  against  the  constitution.  Was  there  any 
way  he  might  be  stopped  at  the  last  minute? 

On  the  night  before  the  election,  Watson  and  Garvey  met  secretly  and  together 
sketched  a  cartoon  representing  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  with  a  label  coming  out 
of  his  mouth  reading  "And  lo  he  brayeth".  It  was  easy  to  recognize  Burkitt  as  the 
preacher  and  easy  to  get  the  not-very-subtle  point  that  the  candidate  was  a 
jackass.  Before  the  polls  were  opened  next  morning,  Watson  and  Garvey  had  several 
"resolute  fellows",  muscular  bullies,  to  post  the  caricature  on  the  door  of  the 
Hertford  County  courthouse  where  the  election  was  to  be  held  and  to  guard  it  so 
it  would  not  be  torn  down  by  Burkitt 's  supporters.  Anti -federalists,  arriving 
to  cast  their  votes,  were  scandalized  by  the  cartoon  and,  when  enough  of  them 
had  gathered,  they  challenged  the  guards  hired  by  Garvey  and  Watson.  As  Watson 
told  it, 

"A  general  battle  ensued.  It  obstructed  the  voting  which  was 
our  object.  They  had  to  light  candles  at  the  Court  House  - 
these  were  extinguished  in  a  riotous  manner,  and  both  parties 
were  left  in  the  dark  literally  as  well  as  politically  in  the 
utmost  confusion." 

It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  a  wasted  effort.  Burkitt  was  elected  to  the 
Hillsborough  Convention  and  that  summer  voted  with  the  majority  in  rufusing  to 
ratify  the  constitution.  For  a  year  after  this,  North  Carolina  was  not  one  of 
the  United  States  but  a  foreign  country,  sandwiched  in  between  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  both  of  whom  had  ratified  the  constitution  and  joined  the  federal  union. 
At  a  second  convention  in  1789,  North  Carolina  gave  in  and  ratified,  the  next-to- 
last  state  of  the  original  thirteen  to  do  so. 

The  episode  in  Hertford  County  was  typical  of  many  scenes  that  were  enacted 
all  over  North  Carolina  during  the  spring  of  1788.  The  outrageous  misconceptions 
of  the  anti-federalists  were  matched  by  the  tricks  and  schemes  of  the  federalists 
and  both  sides  did  and  said  things  they  later  regretted.  You  can  see  from  this 
episode  that  more  than  "just  politics"  is  at  issue  here,  but  just  what  else  is 
involved? 

Do  you  find  evidence  in  Hertford  County  of  class-conflict  over  the  constitu- 
tion? What  are  the  features  of  the  federal  constitution  that  made  one  class  attack 
and  another  defend  it?  If  you  can  find  what  these  are,  ask  yourself  if  they  are 
much  the  same  differences  that  divide  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  state-rights 
today.  Do  the  same  sort  of  people  uphold  state-rights  today  as  opposed  the  con- 
stitution in  1788?  Would  Lemuel  Burkitt 's  admirers  have  liked  the  politics  of 
George  Wallace  and  vice  versa?  What  do  your  classmates  think  about  it? 
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PARSON  LEMUEL  BURKITT 


This  cartoon,  drawn  by 
Burkitt's  political  enemies  before 
the  election  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1788,  shows  him  in 
the  pulpit,  with  the  words  "and  lo 
he  brayeth"  coming  from  his  mouth, 
implying  that  he  was  a  jackass. 
Burkitt  won  election  to  the  conven- 
tion despite  the  cartoon  and  a  riot 
it  caused  in  the  Hertford  County 
Courthouse.  He  voted  against  the 
Constitution. 


Portrait  of  Elkanah  Watson 
John  Singleton  Copley 
(painted  in  London) 
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SUGGESTED  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 

EVALUATION  1  Dramatic  presentation  or  skits 

Divide  the  class  into  small   group  of  four  or  five  students.     Assign  the 
following  titles  for  the  skits  or  choose  others.     Each  group  is  to  describe  the 
setting  for  its  skit  and  plan  the  speaking  parts.     They  should  strive  for  historical 
accuracy  in  the  things  discussed.     Determine  a  specific  date  for  the  skit.     Students 
may  evaluate  each  other's  skits  and  determine  how  well   the  presentation  adhered 
;to  the  assignment  and  was  effective  in  presenting  authentic  roles.     This  evaluation 
may  serve  as  a  review  also. 

In  North  Carolina  the  following  scenes  were  typical  of  the  daily  lives  of 
the  colonists. 

1.  A  family  at  the  evening  meal   in  Tryon  County  discussing  the  difficulty 
of  getting  news  from  the  eastern  counties.     (Such  as  the  completion  of 
Tryon  Palace  or  the  Regulators'   Battle  in  Alamance  or  news  of  which  side 
to  take  in  the  controversy  over  the  Stamp  Act.) 

2.  A  family  at  "Cupola  House"  in  Edenton  having  tea  and  discussing  trading 
with  England  (which  goods  being  received  and  shipped,  problems,  discontent 
with  the  Stamp  Act,  which  side  to  take  in  the  protests). 

3.  A  visit  to  a  blacksmith  shop,  Tryon  County. 

4.  Merchant  at  the  dock  in  Edenton  checking  in  goods  from  newly-arrived 
ship. 

5.  Town  or  community  gathering  receiving  news  of  the  riots  at  Wilmington 
and  Brunswick  towns. 

6.  A  scene  set  in  the  students'   own  county. 
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EVALUATION  2.    A  sense  of  chronology  and  knowledge  of  sequence  in  events. 

Below  are  three  groups  of  events  leading  to  North  Carolina's  decision  to 
declare  independence,  events  of  the  war,  and  establishing  a  new  nation.  Arrange 
each  group  in  proper  order. 

Group  I.         Gov.  Martin  dissolved  the  N.  C.  legislature 

Battle  of  Alamance 
Mecklenburg  Resolves 
Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act 
The  Halifax  Resolves 
Edenton  Tea  Party 

Group  II.         Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse 

United  Colonies  signed  treaty  with  France 
Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge 
Battle  of  Yorktown 
Battle  of  King's  Mountain 

Group  III.        Bill  of  Rights  adopted 

Treaty  of  Paris 

North  Carolina  ratified  the  U.  S.  Constitution 

Richard  Caswell  inaugurated  governor  of  N.  C. 

George  Washington  elected  president 

Articles  of  Confederation  in  effect 

U.  S.  Constitution  drawn  up 
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EVALUATION  3  Thought-provoking  questions 

Responses  to  these  questions  will   help  the  teacher  determine  how  well 
students  understand  the  historical   setting  of  the  Revolutionary  Era  and  how 
people  lived  and  thought  about  themselves  and  their  lives  in  the  colonies  and 
states.     Consider  and  re-inforce  ideas  about  the  social,  political,  geographical, 
and  economic  factors  of  this  period  of  time  in  American  history.     Make  comparisons 
to  today  when  appropriate. 

1 .  What  happened  to  Bute  County  and  Tryon  County?     For  whom  were  they 
named? 

2.  Is  there  anything  now  living  that  was  alive  during  the  Revolutionary 
Era?     If  so,  make  a  list  of  such  life. 

3.  Why  did  some  soldiers  in  the  Continental   Army  carry  spears   (most 
guns  had  bayonets)? 

4.  If  the  students'   brother  who  was  serving  in  the  provincial   army  couldn't 
read  or  write,  how  would  you  and  your  family  know  how  he  was  getting  along? 

5.  How  did  the  mail  get  delivered  during  the  Revolutionary  Era?     (What 
were  some  of  the  problems  in  getting  the  mail   through?) 

6.  Can  you  make  a  list  of  things  the  new  state  would  have  to  do  for  itself 
that  were  formerly  done  by  the  British  and  the  royal  governors?     (Con- 
sider determining  the  amount  of  taxes,  collecting  taxes,  setting  up  a 
postal   service,  electing  government  officials,  recruiting  and  supplying 
an  army,  etc.) 

7.  Imagine  you  are  a  Patriot  assigned  the  duty  of  aide  to  a  general   in  the 
Continental  Army.     You  must  get  supplies,  food,  clothing,  arrange  for 
shelter  for  the  soldiers.     How  would  you  go  about  doing  this?     How  would 
you  get  funds  to  pay  the  soldiers? 

8.  When  on  campaign  can  you  decide  how  a  Revolutionary  soldier  got  his  tent, 
blanket  (if  he  had  one),  spare  clothing,  cooking  utensils  from  one  place 
to  another? 

9.  On  what  date  did  North  Carolina  become  a  state?     (Consider  the  Halifax 
Resolves  and  the  election  of  the  first  governor.) 

10.  News  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  being  finished  didn't  reach 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  until  August  12,  1776.     How  do  you  think  the 
news  was  transmitted  from  Philadelphia  to  Charleston?     Can  you  think 

of  several  ways? 

11.  Row  galleys  were  used  during  the  Revolution,  especially  in  North  Carolina. 
Why  were  these  flat-bottomed  boats  desirable  in  and  around  North  Carolina? 

12.  Why  did  North  Carolina  reward  so  many  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  plots  of  land?  (So  much  land  was  promised  for  service--the  longer 
the  tour  of  duty  the  larger  the  plot.) 
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13.  How  widespread  was  the  practice  of  sending  someone  to  serve  in  one's 
place  in  the  army--son  for  father,  slave  for  plantation  owner?  Find 
out  what  happened  to  the  promised  freedom  for  Ned  Griffin,  a  slave  of 
William  Kitchin  after  the  war. 

14.  If  the  Indian  population  in  North  Carolina  had  taken  sides,  which  do 

you  suppose  they  would  have  chosen?  Would  it  have  made  any  difference  to 
the  Indians  if  the  British  had  won  the  war?  In  what  ways? 


Ask  students  to  raise  questions  of  their  own  in  the  class  discussion.  Lefler 
and  Powell's  Colonial  North  Carolina:  A  History  and  Russell's  North  Carolina  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  will  be  useful  references  for  responses  to  these  kinds  of 
questions. 
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EVALUATION  4  The  role  of  personal  choice. 

Students  may  consider  anyone  who  lived  during  this  period  from  the  point 
of  view  of  individual  or  personal  choices.  Include  the  following  questions  for 
each  person.  This  is  an  open-ended  evaluation  to  assist  teacher  in  determining 
how  well  students  have  achieved  the  instructional  objectives  for  attitudes  and 
values. 

1.  What  does  the  person  care  about,  believe  in,  value? 

2.  What  choice  or  options  do  you  think  the  person  had  in  the 
incident? 

3.  What  action  was  taken?  Why? 

4.  What  do  you  think  the  consequences  were  of  the  choice 
and  action? 

Suggestions  for  considering  personal  choices: 

1.  The  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Gazette  for  the  edition  of 
November  20,  1765. 

2.  Flora  MacDonald 

3.  Jack,  the  Black  Sailor 

4.  Thomas  Burke 

5.  Elkanah  Watson 
Add  others: 
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EVALUATION  5 


Understanding  the  State-rights  Issue 


To  examine  the  issue  that  is  central  to  this  unit  of  study,  two  men's  views 
are  presented.  One  man,  Thomas  Burke,  was  a  leader  during  the  Revolutionary  Era. 
The  other,  John  Chavis,  was  a  young  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  later 
became  a  teacher  and  preacher.  Through  a  careful  examination  of  some  of  their 
writings,  students  are  asked  to  respond  to  7  questions.  Either  through  handouts 
or  by  reading  aloud  in  class,  present  the  biographical  sketches  of  both  men  and 
their  views.  It  would  be  helpful  for  students  to  have  copies  of  the  two  letters: 
"Defense  of  Strong  Central  Government"  by  John  Chavis  and  "Defense  of  State  Sover- 
eignty" by  Thomas  Burke.  Students  should  make  their  first  responses  individually 
in  writing  or  orally.  The  teacher  observes  how  well  the  students  are  able  to 
describe  and  discuss  the  state-rights  issue  and  the  various  viewpoints  held  by 
Chavis,  Burke,  and  citizens  today. 
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John  Chavis  -  A  Biographical  Sketch 

John  Chavis  was  a  free  black,  born  about  1763  and  died  in  1838.  He  was 
a  Revolutionary  War  soldier.  Enlisting  in  the  Fifth  Virginia  Regiment  in 
December  of  1778,  he  served  three  years.  He  was  a  teacher  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  During  his  missionary  work  for  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  he  preached  to  both  whites  and  blacks  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina.  In  1808  he  held  classes  for  children  of  free  blacks.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  preached  and  taught  school  in  Wake  and  surrounding 
counties.  He  had  a  close  relationship  with  Willie  (pronounced  Wiley)  P.  Mangum, 
a  United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  They  exchanged  letters  and  Chavis 
wrote  long  ones  to  the  Senator  discussing  political  issues  and  questioning 
Mangum  about  his  voting  in  Congress.  Chavis  was  greatly  concerned  about  the 
question  of  State-rights  as  opposed  to  a  strong  central  government. 

Defense  of  Strong  Central  Government 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mangum,  November  3,  1832,  John  Chavis  wrote:  "You 
appear  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  States." 
You  believe  that  "...the  States  are  sovereign  States,  and  accordingly  have  a 
right  to  act  independently  of  any  laws  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  which  their 

domestic  [state  internal]  affairs  are  concerned I  recollect  that  at  the  time 

the  Constitution  was  forming,  the  great  question  was  between  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  and  a  consolidation  of  the  States,  that  the  [conclusion]  was  the 

State[s]  should  be  sovereign so  far  as  to  make  their  own  laws  and  to  govern 

themselves;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  by  the  Consitution  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  General  Government:  [so]  that  if  their  rights  and  privileges  were 
infringed  by  any  domestic  or  Foreign  power,  the  Government  was  bound  to  protect 
them.  Also  that  the  Government  was  to  enact  Laws  for  the  general  good,  and  the 
people  of  the  states  were  bound  to  obey  these  Laws,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  people  of  each  State  are  bound  to  obey  the  Laws  of  their  respective  states. 
Also,  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  if  the  states  are  dissatisfied  with  any 
Laws  of  the  State,  they  have  a  right  to  complain  and  to  have  the  Law  repealed, 
and  if  the  Legislature  will  repeal  it,  well  [and  good],  and  if  not  they  must 
peaceably  submit  and  be  governed  by  the  Law  because  it  is  a  Law  of  their  own 
choosing  as  it  was  done  by  representatives  of  their  choosing.  Just  so  by  the 
Laws  of  the  General  Government." 

Thomas  Burke  -  A  Biographical  Sketch 

Thomas  Burke  was  a  brilliant  Irish  doctor  who  settled  in  North  Carolina 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  became  a  strong  opponent  of 
British  rule.  He  was  a  member  of  several  legislative  assemblies  in  the  early 
part  of  the  conflict  and  one  of  North  Carolina's  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia  that  drew  up  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  first  constitution  of  the  independent  states.  In  the  letter  below,  Burke, 
soon  to  become  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  states  his  opinion  of  the  great  debate 
then  going  on  in  Philadelphia  in  1777  over  whether  the  individual  states  should 
have  little  power  or  much  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  central  government.  Which 
view  did  Burke  take? 
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Defense  of  State  Sovereignty 

Excerpts  from  a  letter  of  Thomas  Burke  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
March  11,  1777.  Burke  was  reporting  the  debates  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
to  which  he  was  a  representative,  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

"...The  more  experience  I  acquire,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction  that 
unlimited  power  can  not  be  safely  trusted  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  on  earth.  No 
men  have  undertaken  to  exercise  authority  with  intentions  more  generous. . .than 
the  Congress  and  none  seem  to  have  fewer. . .motives  for  increasing  their  power. 
What  prize  is  there  that  "could  induce  individuals  blest  with"  wealth  and  comfort 
"to  forego  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasing  home,  to  neglect  their  private  affairs 
and  at  the  expense  of  all  their  time  and  some  part  of  their  private  fortunes,  to 
attend  public  business  under  many  insurmountable  difficulties  and  inconveniences? 
...And  what  can  induce  such  men  to  endeavor  at  increasing  the  power  with  which 
they  are  invested,  when  their  [possession]  of  it  must  be  exceedingly  dangerous... 
and  can  bring  them  individually  neither  pleasure  or  profit?  This  is  a  question 
I  believe  cannot  be  answered  but  by  a  plain  declaration  that  power  of  all  kind 
has"  a  tendency  to  increase.  It  gives  to  men's  ambition  a  craving  "which  increases 
in  its  progress,  and  this  is  a  passion  which  grows  in  proportion  as  it  is  grati- 
fied...." I  enclose  an  outline  of  the  debates  in  Congress  on  every  important 
question  that  has  been  decided  so  far.  The  last  part  of  my  report  will  show 
you  that... "men  so  eminent  as  members  of  Congress  are  willing  to"  find  excuses  for 
destroying  any  pcwe^  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  particular  purposes.  What 
may  we  not  expect  some  time  in  the  future  when"  the  exercise  of  power  has  "become 
firm  by  habit  and  men  will  be  accustomed  to  obedience,  and  perhaps  forgetful  of 
the  original  principles  which  gave  rise  thereto.  I  believe  Sir  the  root  of  the 
evil  is  deep  in  human  nature.  Its  growth  may  be  kept  down  but  it  cannot  be 
entirely  [wiped  out].  Power  will  sometime  or  other  be  abused  unless  men  are  well 
watched,  and  checked  by  something  they  cannot  remove  when  they  please." 

Questions  to  be  answered  after  careful  reading  and  study: 

1.  To  the  first  question  asked  by  Burke  in  his  letter,  what  answer  does 
he  give? 

2.  How  did  Burke's  view  of  human  nature  influence  his  position  on  the 
Constitution? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  John  Chavis's  view  of  human  nature  must  have  been 
different  from  Burke's?  In  what  ways,  if  response  is  yes. 

4.  What  would  Burke  probably  say  in  response  to  Chavis's  statement  that  the 
role  of  the  central  government  is  "to  enact  Laws  for  the  general  good"? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  people  are  by  nature  selfish  or  not?  Does  your  answer 
place  you  more  on  the  side  of  Chavis  or  of  Burke? 

6.  Which  of  the  two  men  believed  that  laws  control  the  government  and 

which  believed  that  men  controlled  it?  Which  ought  to  control  government? 
(Did  Chavis  and  Burke  agree  or  disagree  on  this?) 

7.  Which  man  would  be  better  satisfied  by  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 
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Eyewitness  sketches  of  prisoners  on  ship.  p.  96 
Engraving  of  Nathan  Hale,  p.  98 
Portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  p.  99 

Broadside  published  in  celebration  of  victory  at  Yorktown,  p.  100 
Painting  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  signing,  p.  102 
Scenes  of  American  life  after  the  war,  p.  109 
Part  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Article  10,  p.  Ill 
Map  of  claims  and  cessions  of  the  states  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 

p.  112 
Detroit  as  it  looked  in  1794,  p.  114 
Shays'  Rebellion,  p.  115 

Scenes  in  Philadelphia  at  time  of  Constitutional  Convention,  p.  120,  121 
Slavery  in  the  U.  S.  in  1790,  map  and  scene  at  Mt.  Vernon,  p.  123 
Delegates  to  Constitutional  Convention,  painting  by  Rossiter,  p.  127 
Map  on  voting  of  ratification,  p.  128 
Maps  showing  the  population  distribution  in  the  U.  S.  in  1790  and  1970,  p.  137 
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Jacobs,  William  Jay,  Search  for  Freedom:  America  and  Its  People,  Benziger. 
Inc.  1973. 


PART  TWO:    THE  SPIRIT  OF  '76    p.  73 

A  Time  to  Try  Men's  Souls 

The  American  colonies  and  the  "rights  of  Englishmen"  /  The  Colonists 

grow  angry  /  The  War  for  Independence  /  A  new  nation  is  born  /  The  Bill 

of  Rights. 

Samuel  Adams  p.  90 
Alexander  Hamilton  p.  100 
Thomas  Jefferson      p.  112 

Using  what  you  know    p.  122 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Painting  of  George  Washington  as  general,  p.  72 

Photograph  of  the  Magna  Carta,  p.  75 

Map  of  the  North  American  colonies  before  1763,  p.  76 

Scene  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  p.  77 

British  troops  in  Boston  harbor  1768,  p.  78 

Indians  at  Boston  Tea  Party,  p.  79 

Map  of  major  battles  of  the  war,  p.  81 

Four  battle  scenes,  pp.  82-83 

Shays'  Rebellion,  p.  84 

Declaration  of  Independence  given  to  Congress,  p.  86 

Photograph  of  an  early  version  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  p.  88 

Pictures  and  illustrations  accompany  the  articles  about  Adams,  Hamilton, 
and  Jefferson,  pp.  90-121 
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Sandler,  Martin  W.  et  al_.  The  People  Make  A  Nation,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.  197K 

PART  II  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PEOPLE:  Can  it  be  made  to  work? 

1.  Government  by  the  People,  p.  101 

2.  Writing  the  United  States  Constitution,  p.  127 

3.  The  Struggle  for  Ratification,  p.  162 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Photograph  of  a  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  p.  103 

Three  illustrations  for  exercise  in  comparing  political  ideas,  pp.  106-107 

The  persistence  of  Historical  Issues,  exercise  and  illustrations,  pp.  124-125 

Portraits  as  an  historical  source,  pp.  132-133 

Ratification  document  for  Virginia,  July  2,  1788,  p.  159 
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We  the  People:  A  History  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Heath  and  Company,  1971. 

UNIT  III:  Americans  Build  a  New  Nation,  p.  89 

Chapter  6  The  Search  for  Independence 

Part  A  The  Colonists  Quarrel  with  England 

Part  B  The  Colonists  Declare  Their  Independence 

Part  C  Americans  Win  the  War  for  Independence 

Chapter  7  Making  a  New  Government 

Part  A  Americans  Try  a  New  Plan  of  Government 

Part  B  The  Constitution  Unites  the  Nation 

Part  C  The  Rights  of  the  People  are  Protected 

Note:  Vocabulary  study  at  beginning  of  each  part  is  ^/ery   good,  includes  pronun- 
ciation, pp.  93,  97,  101,  107,  111,  115. 

LIST  OF  DRAMATIC  STORIES: 

The  Teacher's  Edition  has  dramatic  stories  designed  for  teachers  to  read 
aloud  to  students  (or  tape  record  to  simulate  a  radio  program).  Refer 
to  the  following  stories  in  the  Teacher's  Manual. 

p.  89.  "A  Young  Soldier's  Advice."  George  Washington  Advising  General 

Braddock. 
p.  90   "Thomas  Jefferson  -  Man  of  Many  Talents." 
p.  93   "Shays'  Rebellion."  (Use  to  illustrate  difficulty  of  central 

government  under  the  Articles  of  the  Confederacy) 
p.  94   "Who  Speaks  Now?"  Ben  Franklin,  age  81,  urges  delegates  of  the 

Constitutional  Convention  to  compromise. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Cover  of  "Common  Sense"  p.  98 

Painting  "Declaration  of  Independence",  p.  98 

Public  Notice  seeking  soldiers,  p.  103 

Outline  map  showing  major  battles  of  American  Revolution,  p.  105 

Painting  showing  George  Washington  accepting  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
in  Independence  Hall,  p.  109 

Portrait  of  James  Madison,  "Father  of  the  Constitution"  p.  113 

Development  of  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.  pp.  119-123. 
Picture  essay,  color  photographs  of  paintings,  etc.  (A  very  nice  feature 
of  the  book.) 
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APPENDIX  B  -  Part  I  BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Inventory  books  in  the  school  resource  center  and  local  public  library.  Check 
out  a  "classroom  collection"  on  the  Revolutionary  Era  for  student  reading,  research, 
and  study.  Many  of  the  books  listed  below  are  annotated  in  Resources  for  the 
Study  of  North  Carolina,  Elementary-Secondary,  Division  of  Educational  Media, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  March,  1973. 

Alderman,  Clifford  Lindsey.  RETREAT  TO  VICTORY:  THE  LIFE  OF  NATHANAEL  GREENE. 
Chilton,  1967. 

Bailey,  Ralph  Edgar.  GUNS  OVER  THE  CAROLINAS:  THE  STORY  OF  NATHANAEL  GREENE. 
Morrow,  1967. 

Beth,  Loren  P.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION  1877-1917. 
Harper  &  Row,  1971 . 

Blythe,  LeGette.  THE  HORNET'S  NEST:  THE  CHARLOTTE  BICENTENNIAL  PLAY.  Loftin, 
1968. 

Boyd,  James.  DRUMS.  Scribner.  1953.  (Historical  novel  about  North  Carolina  during 
the  Revolution,  includes  description  of  John  Paul  Jones'  famous  naval  battle.) 

Chidsey,  Donald  Barr.  THE  WAR  IN  THE  SOUTH:  AN  INFORMAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CAROLINAS 
AND  GEORGIA  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Crown,  1969. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  REVOLUTIONARY  LEADERS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Reprint,  1971 

Cooke,  Donald  E.  FATHERS  OF  AMERICA'S  FREEDOM:  THE  STORY  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE.  Hammond  Inc.  1969. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Secretary  of  State,  1971.  28  p.  Free. 

Corbitt,  David  Leroy.  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES.  1663-1943. 
Archives  and  History.,  1950. 

Cotten,  Elizabeth  H.  THE  JOHN  PAUL  JONES-WILLIE  JONES  TRADITION:  A  DEFENSE  OF 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  POSITION.  Parker,  John  R.,  1966. 

Davis,  Burke.  HEROES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Random  House,  1971. 

Davis,  Burke.  THE  COWPENS-GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE  CAMPAIGN.  Lippincott,  1962. 

Davis,  Burke.  YORKTOWN:  THE  WINNING  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE.  Harper  &  Row,  1969. 

DeMond,  Robert  0.  THE  LOYALISTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION.  Shoe 
String,  1940. 

Dobler,  Lavinia  and  Toppin  Edgar  A.  PIONEERS  AND  PATRIOiS:  THE  LIVES  OF  SIX 
NEGROES  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA.  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company. 
(Chapter  One  tells  the  story  of  Peter  Salem.) 

Draper,  Lyman  C.  KING'S  MOUNTAIN  AND  ITS  HEROES:  HISTORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  KING'S 
MOUNTAIN,  OCTOBER  7,  1780,  AND  THE  EVENTS  WHICH  LED  TO  IT.  Reprint,  1967. 
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Fast,  Howard.  THE  CROSSING.  Morrow,  1971.  (Washington  and  the  Delaware  River.) 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.  OUR  INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION.  Random  House, 
1950. 

FOXFIRE  BOOK:  Hog  Dressing ,  log  Cabin  Building,  Mountain  Crafts  and  Foods, 

Planting  By  the  Signs,  Snake  Lore,  Hunting  Tales,  Faith  Healing,  Moonshining 
and  Other  Affairs  of  Plain  Living.  Edited  by  Eliot  Wigginton.  Doubleday, 
1972. 

Fritz,  Jean.  AND  THEN  WHAT  HAPPENED,  PAUL  REVERE?  Coward,  McCann,  1973. 

Gerson,  Noel  B.   FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT:  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
1781-1789.  Thomas  Nelson,  1970. 

Gillett,  Mary.  BUGLES  AT  THE  BORDER.  Clair,  1968.   (Historical  fiction  of  a 
Mecklenburg  youth's  role  in  the  Revolution.) 

Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet.  MEGGY  MACINTOSH.  Viking,  1958.   (Historical  fiction  of 
Flora  MacDonald  and  the  Highland  clansmen  in  North  Carolina  before  the 
American  Revolution.) 

Ingraham,  Leonard  W.  AN  ALBUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Watts,  1971. 

Jones,  Roger  C,  NORTH  CAROLINA  NEWSPAPERS  ON  MICROFILM:  A  CHECKLIST  OF  EARLY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE  ON  MICROFILM  FROM  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ARCHIVES  AND  HISTORY.  4th  edition.  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  1971. 

Kjelgaard,  Jim.  REBEL  SEIGE:  THE  STORY  OF  A  FRONTIER  RIFLEMAKER'S  SON.  Holiday 
House,  1953.   (Story  of  Kinross  McKensie  who  lived  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  N.  C.  during  the  Revolution.) 

Mitchell,  Memory.  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  SIGNERS:  BRIEF  SKETCHES  OF  THE  MEN  WHO 
SIGNED  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Nell,  William  C.  COLORED  PATRIOTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Arno  Press,  1968. 
(Reprint  of  a  book  originally  written  in  1851  by  one  of  America's  earliest 
black  historians.  Role  played  by  blacks  in  the  Revolution  are  examined 
state-by-state.) 

Parker,  Mattie  Erma  E.  editor.  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHARTERS  AND  CONSTITUTIONS, 
1578-1968.  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Parramore,  Thomas  C.  CRADLE  OF  THE  COLONY:  HISTORY  OF  CHOWAN  COUNTY  AND  EDENTON. 
Eden  Press,  Inc.  1974. 

Powell,  William  S.  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLONY.  Crowell-Col 1 ier ,  1969. 

Rankin,  Hugh  F.  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONTINENTALS.  UNC  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1971. 

Reichel,  Levin  T.  THE  MORAVIANS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:  AN  AUTHENTIC  HISTORY. 
Genealogical  Publishing,  1968. 
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ROSTER  OF  SOLDIERS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Genealogical 
Publishing,  1967. 

Sterling,  Dorothy.  FOREVER  FREE.  Doubleday,  1963.  (Pages  63-89  present  the 
story  of  the  black  man's  role  in  the  American  Revolution,  including  the 
slavery  issue  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  slavery  question  in 
writing  the  Constitution.) 

Toppin,  Edgar  A.  THE  BLACK  AMERICAN  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Inc.  1973.  (The  fourth  of  twelve  parts  is  entitled  "Revolutionary  Era 
1763-1789",  pp.  58-73.) 

Werstein,  Irving.  A  PROUD  PEOPLE:  BLACK  AMERICANS.  Lippincott,  1979. 
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APPENDIX  B  -  Part  II 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND/OR  LIBRARY  REFERENCE 

Coker,  C.  F.  W.  and  Donald  R.  Lennon.  "North  Carolina's  Revolutionar  War  Pay 
Records."  Archives  Information  Circular.  Number  1  (Revised  1973). 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 

Lefler,  Hugh  T.  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome.  North  Carolina:  The  History  of  a 
Southern  State.  UNC  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1963. 

Lefler,  Hugh  T.  and  William  S.  Powell.  Colonial  North  Carolina:  A  History. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1973. 

Lonsdale,  Richard  E.  Atlas  of  North  Carolina.  UNC  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1967. 

Rankin,  Hugh  F.  North  Carolina  in  the  American  Revolution.  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  Raleigh.  (Paperback,  cost  50<t) 

Russell,  Phillips.  North  Carolina  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Heritage 
Printers,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  1965. 

FOXFIRE  BOOK:  Hog  Dressing,  Log  Cabin  Building,  Mountain  Crafts  and  Foods, 

Planting  By  the  Signs,  Snake  Lore,  Hunting  Tales,  Faith  Healing,  Moonshining 
and  Other  Affairs  of  Plain  Living.  Edited  by  Eliot  Wigginton.  Doubleday, 
1972.  (Be  alert  for  future  editions  of  this  series.) 
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APPENDIX  B  -  Part  III      SELECTED  NON-BOOK  RESOURCES 

Inventory  the  school  library  or  resource  center  for  filmstrips   recordings, 
games,  charts,  etc.  Make  a  list  for  reference  during  the  study.  They  may  be  used 
for  class  activities  or  by  individual  students  as  they  prepare  special  reports. 
A  variety  of  free  and  inexpensive  materials  are  being  made  available  during  the 
nation's  celebration  of  the  bicentennial.  Watch  for  announcements. 

Filmstrips 

"American  Leaders"  6  filmstrips,  color,  McGraw-Hill  Textfilms 
"American  Patriots"  6  fi Imstrips, color,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
"The  American  Spirit  in  the  Revolutionary  War"  2  filmstrips  black  and  white 

or  color,  Society  for  Visual  Education 
"The  Years  of  Revolution"  44  frames,  color,  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc. 
The  Revolution  5  filmstrips  each  47  frames  with  5  disc  recordings  or  cassettes, 

McGraw-Hill  Films  1971 

"Eye  of  Revolt" 

"Toward  Independence" 

"The  Times  that  Try  Men's  Souls" 

"Frontiers  Aflame" 

"Independence  Won" 

Game/Simulation 

1787:  A  Simulation  Game  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 

(25  delegate  handbooks,  20  delegate  profile  cards,  1  disc  recording, 
1  wall  chart)  Olcott  Forward,  1970.  (Available  from  Carolina  Multi- 
Media) 

Notebook  Charts 


KIT 


'The  Revolutionary  War"  22  1/2  x  22"  in  color,  set  of  9,  Scholastic,  1969 


"The  American  Revolution"  11  documents,  Grossman,  1970  (In  association  with 
Jackdaw  Publications  LTD) 


Records 

"Ballads  of  the  American  Revolution"  Two  10  inch  LP  records.  Folkways/ 
Scholastic 

For  publishers'  addresses,  refer  to  pp  135-147,  Resources  for  the  Study  of  North 

Carolina,  Division  of  Educational  Media  Publication,  March,  1973.  Or,  consult 
with  your  librarian. 
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APPENDIX  C        LIST  OF  COUNTIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  WITH  NAMES 

RELATED  TO  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA 

(Principal  source:  William  S.  Powell,  The  North  Carolina  Gazeteer,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1968.) 

1.  ALAMANCE  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1849  from  Orange  County.  Named  for  Great 

Alamance  Creek  or  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771. 

2.  ASHE  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1799  from  Wilkes  County.  Named  for  Samuel  Ashe 

(1725-1813),  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  superior  court  judge,  and  governor 
of  North  Carolina  (1795-98). 

3.  AVERY  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1911  from  Mitchell,  Watauga,  and  Caldwell  counties. 

Named  for  Colonel  Waightstill  Avery  (1741-1821),  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina. 

4.  BUNCOMBE  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1791  from  Burke  and  Rutherford  counties.  Named 

for  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe  (1741-78),  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 

5.  BURKE  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1777  from  Rowan  County.  Named  for  Dr.  Thomas  Burke 

(1747-83),  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  Governor  of  North 
Carolina. 

6.  CAMDEN  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1777  from  Pasquotank  County.  Named  for  Sir  Charles 

Pratt,  Earl  of  Camden  (1716-94),  English  political  leader  who  opposed  taxa- 
tion of  the  American  colonies  and  believed  the  Stamp  Act  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional . 

7.  CASWELL  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1777  from  Orange  County.  Named  for  Richard  Caswell 

(1729-89),  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  Major  General  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  first  governor  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

8.  CLEVELAND  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1841  from  Rutherford  and  Lincoln  counties.  "Cleave- 

land"  was  first  used  but  the  present  spelling  was  adopted  in  1887.  Named 
for  Colonel  Benjamin  Cleaveland,  noted  partisan  leader  of  the  western 
frontier  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain. 

9.  DAVIDSON  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1822  from  Rowan  County.  Named  for  General  William 

Lee  Davidson  (1746-81)  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Cowans  Ford  on 
the  Catawba  River  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

10.  DAVIE  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1836  from  Rowan  County.  Named  for  William  Richardson 

Davie  (1756-1820),  distinguished  Revolutionary  soldier,  member  of  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

11.  GATES  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1779  from  Chowan,  Hertford,  and  Perquimans  counties. 

Named  for  General  Horatio  Gates,  commander  of  Revolutionary  forces  which 
defeated  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  October,  1777. 

12.  GREENE  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1799  when  the  name  of  Glasgow  County  was  changed  to 

Greene.  Named  for  General  Nathanel  Green  (1742-86),  outstanding  Revolutionary 
War  leader  whose  action  at  the  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  saved  North 
Carolina  from  the  British  and  led  to  the  American  victory  at  Yorktown. 
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13.  HARNETT  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1855  from  Cumberland  County.  Named  for  Cornelius 

Harnett  (1723-81),  Revolutionary  patriot,  president  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  and  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

14.  IREDELL  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1788  from  Rowan  County.  Named  for  James  Iredell 

(1751-99),  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina  during  the  Revolution  and 
delegate  from  Edenton  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1788  where 
he  advocated  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

15.  JONES  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1778  from  Craven  County.  Named  for  Willie  Jones 

(1740-1801),  Revolutionary  leader. 

16.  LENOIR  COUNTY  -  from  Dobbs  County  when  it  was  divided  to  form  Glasgow  and 

Lenoir  counties.  Named  for  William  Lenoir  (1751-1839),  a  hero  of  the 
Battle  of  Kings  Mountain. 

17.  LINCOLN  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1779  from  Tryon  County  when  it  was  divided  to 

form  Lincoln  and  Rutherford  counties.  Named  for  Benjamin  Lincoln 
(1733-1810),  distinguished  general  of  the  Revolution. 

18.  McDOWELL  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1842  from  Rutherford  and  Burke  counties.  Named 

for  Major  Joseph  McDowell  (1758-96),  of  Pleasant  Gardens,  who  fought 
at  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
commission  to  settle  the  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  line. 

19.  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1779  from  Anson  County.  Named  for  General 

Richard  Montgomery,  Revolutionary  leader  who  was  killed  in  the  Battle 

of  Quebec. 

20.  MOORE  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1784  from  Cumberland  County.  Named  for  Captain 

Alfred  Moore  of  Brunswick  County,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  after- 
wards a  judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

21.  NASH  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1777  from  Edgecombe  County.  Named  for  General 

Francis  Nash  (1742-77),  of  Hillsborough,  mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle 
of  Germantown  while  fighting  under  Washington. 

22.  PERSON  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1791  from  Caswell  County.  Named  for  General  Thomas 

Person  (1733-1800),  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  benefactor  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

23.  POLK  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1855  from  Rutherford  and  Henderson  counties.  Named 

for  Colonel  William  Polk,  Revolutionary  officer. 

24.  RANDOLPH  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1779  from  Guilford  County.  Named  for  Peyton 

Randolph,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

25.  RICHMOND  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1779  from  Anson  County.  Named  for  Charles 

Lennos,  third  Duke  of  Richmond,  military  officer,  ambassador,  and  Secretary 
of  State  who  denounced  British  policy  toward  the  American  colonies. 

26.  ROBESON  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1787  from  Bladen  County,  named  for  colonel  Thomas 

Robeson,  Revolutionary  officer. 
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27.  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1785 -from  Guilford  County.  Named  for  Charles 

Watson-Wentworth ,  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Prime  Minister  at  the 
time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  supporter  of  proposals  to  grant 
independence  to  the  American  colonies. 

28.  RUTHERFORD  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1779  from  Tryon  County  when  it  was  divided 

to  form  Rutherford  and  Lincoln  counties.  Named  for  Griffith  Rutherford, 
Indian  fighter,  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  Revolutionary 
general . 

29.  STOKES  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1789  from  Surry  County.  Named  for  Captain  John 

Stokes  (1756-90),  Revolutionary  officer,  and  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Convention  of  1789  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution. 

30.  WARREN  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1779  from  Bute  County  when  it  was  divided  to  form 

Warren  and  Franklin  counties.  Named  for  General  Joseph  Warren  (1741-75), 
Revolutionary  patriot  and  physician,  killed  at  Bunker  Hill. 

31.  WASHINGTON  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1799  from  Tyrrell  County.  Named  for  George 

Washington. 

32.  WAYNE  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1799  from  Dobbs  County.  Named  for  General  Anthony 

Wayne,  Revolutionary  War  leader. 

33.  WILKES  COUNTY  -  formed  in  1778  from  Surry  County  and  the  District  of  Washington. 

Named  for  John  Wilkes,  English  political  leader  who  championed  American 
rights  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  SEATS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES 
WITH  NAMES  RELATED  TO  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA 

(Principal  source:  William  S.  Powell,  The  North  Carolina  Gazeteer,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill ,  1968. ) 

1.  ASHEBORO,  Randolph  County.  Named  for  Samuel  Ashe,  a  Revolutionary  patriot 

and  governor  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  ASHEVILLE,  Buncombe  County.  First  called  Morristown.  Named  Asheville  in 

1797  for  Samuel  Ashe. 

3.  BREVARD,  Transylvania  County.  Named  for  Ephraim  Brevard  (1744-81),  teacher, 

secretary  of  the  convention  which  drew  up  the  Mecklenburg  Resolves  of 
May  31,  1775,  and  Revolutionary  surgeon. 

4.  CAMDEN,  Camden  County  -  known  as  Plank  Bridge  as  early  as  1740.  From  the 

end  of  the  Revolution  until  about  1830  this  was  a  port  of  entry  for  customs 
collection.  It  was  named  for  Sir  Charles  Pratt,  Earl  of  Camden  (1716-94), 
English  jurist  and  political  leader  who  opposed  taxation  of  the  American 
colonies  and  believed  the  Stamp  Act  to  be  unconstitutional. 

5.  FAYETTEVILLE,  Cumberland  County.  Incorporated  in  1762  as  Campbellton,  named 

for  Farquhard  Campbell.  Name  changed  to  Fayetteville  in  1783  in  honor  of 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  (1757-1834),  who  assisted  the  Americans  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

6.  GASTONIA,  Gaston  County.  Incorporated  in  1877  and  named  for  the  county  in 

which  it  was  located.  Replaced  Dallas  as  the  county  seat  in  1909. 

7.  GATESVILLE,  Gates  County.  Known  originally  as  Bennetts  Creek  Landing  and 

as  Gates  Courthouse  from  1779  until  1830.  Named  for  General  Horatio 
Gates,  commander  of  Revolutionary  forces  which  defeated  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  October,  1777. 

8.  GREENSBORO,  Guilford  County.  Named  for  General  Nathanael  Greene,  American 

leader  at  nearby  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  1781. 

9.  GREENVILLE,  Pitt  County.  Incorporated  in  1771  as  Martinsborough ,  named 

for  Josiah  Martin,  last  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina  serving  from 
1771  to  1775.  Name  changed  in  1786  to  Greenville  in  honor  of  Nathanael 
Greene,  Revolutionary  general. 

10.  JEFFERSON,  Ashe  County.  Incorporated  in  1803  and  named  for  Thomas  Jefferson. 

11.  KENANSVILLE,  Duplin  County.  Named  for  General  James  Kenan  (1740-1810), 

member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  Revolutionary  officer. 

12.  KINST0N,  Lenoir  County.  Incorporated  1762  as  Kingston  in  honor  of  King 

George  III.  Renamed  Kinston,  1784,  after  the  American  Revolution.  Name 
changed  to  Caswell  in  1833  in  honor  of  Governor  Richard  Caswell,  but 
changed  back  to  Kinston  the  following  year.  Richard  Caswell  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  Major  General  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  first  governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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13.  LEXINGTON,  Davidson  County.  Incorporated  in  1827.  Named  for  the  Battle  of 

Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 

14.  LILLINGTON,  Harnett  County.  Long  Creek  Village  was  changed  to  Lillington 

in  honor  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot,  Alexander  Lillington  (1725-86). 

15.  LINCOLNTON,  Lincoln  County.  Name  honors  General  Benjamin  Lincoln, 

Revolutionary  leader.  The  battle  of  Ransour's  Mill,  a  Whig  victory 
over  the  Tories,  was  fought  June  20,  1780,  at  a  site  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  Lincolnton. 

16.  MARION,  McDowell  County.  Named  for  General  Francis  Marion  (17327-95), 

Revolutionary  leader. 

17.  M0RGANT0N,  Burke  County.  Named  for  General  Daniel  Morgan  (17367-1802), 

Revolutionary  leader. 

18.  NASHVILLE,  Nash  County.  Named  for  General  Francis  Nash,  brilliant  young 

Revolutionary  officer  who  fell  at  Germantown. 

19.  ROCKINGHAM,  Richmond  County.  Court  House  and  site  known  as  Richmond  Court 

House  until  1784  when  it  was  named  for  Charles  Watson-Wentworth ,  second 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  British  advocate  of  American  independence. 

20.  RUTHERF0RDT0N,  Rutherford  County.  Town  and  county  named  for  General  Griffith 

Rutherford  (1731-1800),  Revolutionary  leader. 

21.  SHELBY,  Cleveland  County.  Named  for  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby  (1750-1826), 

Revolutionary  commander. 

22.  STATESVILLE,  Iredell  County.  Authorized  to  be  laid  out  in  1789  and  probably 

named  in  honor  of  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  had  approved  the  Federal 
Constitution  a  few  weeks  previously  and  thus  become  a  State. 

23.  WADESB0R0,  Anson  County.  Called  New  Town  until  1787  when  it  was  changed 

to  Wadesboro  to  honor  Col.  Thomas  Wade,  Revolutionary  patriot  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Patrick  Boggan,  pioneer  settler. 

24.  WARRENT0N,  Warren  County.  Incorporated  in  1779.  Named  for  the  county, 

in  turn  named  for  Joseph  Warren,  killed  at  Bunker  Hill. 

25.  WASHINGTON,  Beaufort  County.  Known  originally  as  Forks  of  the  Tar  River 

but  called  Washington  as  early  as  1776.  Named  by  Col.  James  Bonner, 
Founder  of  the  town  and  friend  of  George  Washington. 

26.  WAYNESVILLE,  Haywood  County.  Settled  about  1800  and  known  first  as  Mount 

Prospect.  Said  to  have  been  named  by  Col.  Robert  Love,  one  of  the 
founders  and  owner  of  part  of  the  site,  for  General  Anthony  Wayne  whom 
he  knew  during  the  Revolution. 

27.  WENTW0RTH,  Rockingham  County.  First  court  held  there  in  1799.  Named  for 

Charles  Watson-Wentworth,  Duke  of  Rockingham,  prime  minister  of  England 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  and  who,  on  March  9  and  17,  1778, 
declared  for  immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies . 
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28.  WILKESBORO,  Wilkes  County.  Took  its  name  from  the  county,  named  for  John 

Wilkes,  English  political  leader  who  championed  American  rights  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

29.  WILLIAMSTON,  Martin  County.  Incorporated  as  Williamstown.  Named  in  honor  of 

William  Williams,  colonel  in  the  Revolution. 
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APPENDIX  D 


LIST  OF  LOCAL  BATTLES,  ENGAGEMENTS  AND  SKIRMISHES 


The  American  Revolution  in  North  Carolina 
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T6\ 
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2. 
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1781 
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29. 
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1781 

Sep 

13. 

1781 
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1781 
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Unkown 

dates 

— ' 

Mill).  Near  junction  of  Rocky  River 


by  Maj.  James  Henry  Craig 
River,  New  Hanover  County 


Bruce 's  Crossroads 


Moore's  Creek  Bridge 

Ramsour's  Mill 

Colson's  Ordinary  (Colson's 

with  Peedee. 
Cedar  Springs 
Pacolet  River 
Earles  Ford 
Cane  Creek 
Wahab's  Plantation 
Charlotte  and  the  Crossroads 
Mclntyre's  Farm 
King's  Mountain 
Occupation  of  Wilmington 
Heron's  Bridge  Northeast 
Cowan's  Ford 

Mount  Mourne   (Torrence's  Tavern) 
Trading  Ford,  Yadkin  River 
Summerfield,  Guilford  County. 
Pyle's  Massacre 
Haw  River 

Clapp's  Mill,  Alamance  Creek 

Weitzel's  Mill,  Reedy  Fork  Creek,  Guilford  County 
Guilford  Court  House 
Hillsborough 

Peacock's  Bridge,  Wilson  County 
Deep  River  tory  depredations  from  their  fort  on  Deep  River  at 

Hammond  Coxe's  Mill    (The  David  Fanning  Forays) 
Tory  depredations  at  Wyanoke  Ferry  and  Maney's  Ferry,  Chowan  River 
Chatham  Court  House  raid   (by  Fanning) 
Rockfish 

Craig's  foray  against  New  Bern 
Elizabethtown   (Tory's  Hole) 
Drowning  Creek 

Hillsborough   (Fanning 's   capture  of  Burke  et 
Lindley's  Mill,  Cane  Creek 
"Action  on  the  Northwest  [Cape  Fear  River]" 
Heights  of  Gowrie,  Rowan  County 


al) 

[see  LP  50. 


HC  Apr  24,  '84] 


Bald  Head  Island 
Carraway  Mountains 
High  Hills  of  Randolph 


List  furnished  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
and  your  class  discover  others,  please  let  us  know. 


If  you 
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APPENDIX  E 


THE  WORLD  TURNED  UPSIDE  DOWN 
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